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The 


Great Herald Campaign 
IS NOW ON 


The Goal Is 


Ten Thousand Subscribers 
by June 1, 1927 


This Is Foreign Mission Period 


The HERALD is intensely interested in the suc- 
cess of the mission campaign. 


It is a booster for every Department of the 
Church. 


It gives its best efforts for fifty-two weeks in the 
year to build an efficient well-balanced Church as a 
whole, and a well-rounded Christian life for individual 
members. 


It is the great tie that binds together every line 
of Church activity and without it the Church cannot 
fully function as a whole. 


THE HERALD OF GOSPEL LIBERTY 
in every Church home by June 1—is our Battle Cry. 
Every Pastor leading his Church in this Great 


Campaign and most of our Churches will be on the 
Honor Roll. 


WILL YOURS BE FIRST? 


THE CHRISTIAN PUBLISHING ASSOCIATION 
PUBLISHER 


O. W. WHITELOCK, MANAGER 











QUALITY CHICKS 


Chicks from winter laying, farm raised, ma- 
ture stock, S. ©. W. Leghorns, R. I. Reds. 
Barred Rocks, White Orpingtons, Anconas, 
Black Jersey Giants. White Wyandottes, 
White Plymouth Rocks, Black Minorcas, Pekin 
and Indian Runner Ducks; $15 per 100 up. 
Live Delivery guaranteed. Parcel Post pre- 
paid. Hatching eggs $8.00 per 100 up. Sev- 
eral breeds rabbits. Circular free. Shipments 
will be made from one of our nearest asso- 
ciated hatcheries. 


GLEN ROCK NURSERY AND STOCK FARM 
RIDGEWOOD, N. J. 











Measure of Spiritual Discernment 


HE tendency is strong to resolve Christ 

into thin air, to evaporate his doctrine, 
to make him nothing but a spirit of sanc- 
tity and light. What you think of Christ 
is of little consequence, we are told, if you 
have the Christian spirit. In many of our 
colleges, especially for women, there is pow- 
erful opposition to any Christian organiza- 
tions which assume or require any positive 
view of Christ. It is desired rather that 
all who love the things of the spirit, and 
who believe in the reality of a spiritual 
world, and who, not to be so exacting even 
as this, are opposed to a purely material- 
istic view of life, may meet together on 
the basis of these common sympathies with- 
out introducing any of the divergence of 
view which will follow the opening of the 
question, “What think ye of Christ? Whose 
Son is he? Who do men say that I am?” 
But Jesus asked these questions. These 
were vital questions with him. They are 
not less vital today. He was elated to 
meet with Simon’s spiritual perception and 
positive confession. He desires no less now. 
And Jesus did not deem it a mere matter 
of words, of metaphysics, of intellectual 
opinion. What men thought of him was 
the evidence and measure of their appre- 
hension of God, their spiritual discernment 
of truth, their honest search after it with 
the innocence and childlikeness of heart, 
the candid acceptance of facts, and the 
courageous venture of faith, which are 
represented to us in Simon Bar-Jonah, 
blessed of Christ. And furthermore, on 
what men think of Christ in the end de- 
pends their sympathy with his spirit, the 
performance of his works, their doing of 
his will—Robert E. Speer, in “Seeking the 
Mind of Christ.” 

o 


“The heavens declare the glory of God, 
but some people God has made can’t see it.” 








Official Information 





MINISTERS’ NEW ADDRESSES 


L. L. Hurley, Oakwood, Ohio. 

Morris J. Butler, Rhinebeck, N. Y. 

F. F. Canada, 714 Walnut St., Evansville, Indiana. 

a Langley, Springfield Docks, Jamaica, Long 
sland. 

L. F. Johnson, 2758 Hudson Blvd., Jersey City, N. J. 

G. 'W. Foltz, c.o. G. B. Foltz, Fostoria, Ohio. 

C. A. Duncan, Kitchel, Indiana. 

Norval C. Kern, 29 Burnett Ave., Hilton, N. J. 

A. W. Sparks, 434 W. Fairview Ave., Dayton, Ohio. 

Ernest Treber, Pleasant Hill, Ohio. 

Mildred L. Treber, Pleasant Hill, Ohio. 

Raymond G. Clark, Piqua, Ohio. 





Easter Services 





Easter Glory 
Easter Worship 
Gates of Spring 


Any of the above services are 8c the single copy, 85c per dozen, 


$3.25 per 50, and $6.00 per hundred, postpaid. Send |5c for samples. 


EASTER CANTATAS FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL 


. AND CHOIR 
The Lighted Cross 


The Glory of the Cross 


Postpaid price, single copy 30c, and $3.25 per dozen. 


EASTER RECITATION BOOKS 


The Paramount Book No. 2, contains Exercises, Dialogues, Drills, 


Playlets, Recitations, and Songs. Price 25c the copy, postpaid. 


Easter Treasury No. 32, contains Recitations, Exercises, Acrostics, 
Pantomimes, Tableaux, Dialogues, Decorating Suggestions, and 


Drills, for all departments of the school. Price, 25c the copy, postpaid. 


THE EASTER LILY STORY 


This is by Alice Rodes Trawick. It is a story in single-sheet form 
with illustrations and contains the Easter Song, ““This Is the Bulb.” 
A very helpful item for the Children’s Division. Price, 40c the copy, 
postpaid. 


The Christian Publishing Association 


219 South Ludlow Street 
DAYTON, OHIO 
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March 24, 1927 
Is the Heroic Element Passing From the Ministry ? 


By Rev. W. G. Sargent, D. D. 


Beginning “Musings of an Absent-minded Professor” 


By the Professor Himself 


A Word to Young Ministers 


An Editorial 


I Am Calling You 


I am the best friend of mankind. 

I am hung about with sweet memories. 

In the minds of the greatest men on earth I find constant 
dwelling place. 

I live in the lives of the young and in the dreams of the old. 

I safeguard man, with a friendly hand. 

I am the essence of good fellowship, friendliness and love. 

I give gifts that gold cannot buy, nor kings take away. 

I bring back the freshness of life, the spirit of youth. 


I meet you with outstretched arms and with songs of glad- 
ness. 


Some time in the future you will yearn for the touch of my 
friendly hand. 
I am your comforter and best friend. 
I am calling you! Now! 
I am the Church! 
—The Churchman. 
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About Folks and Things 


Beginning in this issue is the first of a 
series of articles from “An Absent-minded 
Professor,” which we feel sure our readers 
will greatly enjoy. These articles will ap- 
pear occasionally and we are confident wil! 
make profitable and entertaining reading. 


The church at Tuscola, Illinois, Rev. 
Thomas C. House pastor, is being greatly 
stirred under the preaching of Lone Star, 
an Indian chief. The attendance has been 
large, many being turned away. At our 
last word, twenty-five people had been re- 
ceived into the church. 

En route to the special winter school be- 
ing held this week at Franklinton College, 
Mr. Hermon Eldredge spoke in the Suffolk, 
Virginia, Church last Sunday morning, and 
at the South Norfolk Church Sunday eve- 
ning. He also held conferences on Christian 
education in these two centers. 

The work at Columbus Grove under the 
new pastor, Rev. John A. Stover, is open- 
ing up nicely. A Men’s Brotherhood has 
been formed, a young ladies’ missionary so- 
ciety is in process of organization, a 
fathers’ and sons’ banquet has just been 
held, and special services are planned for 
Passion Week. 

Rev. Walter Fasnacht recently closed a 
two weeks’ series of evangelistic services 
with his church at Garrett, Illinois, in 
which he was assisted by Rev. John Harper 
and other near-by pastors of the Christian 
Church as well as of other denominations. 
There was a fine interest with six additions 
and others to follow. 

In connection with its quarterly business 
meeting, March 11, the church at Spencer- 
ville, Ohio, held an ordination service for 
Mr. George Becker, recently elected as a 
deacon. The pastor, Rev. John A. Albright, 
was assisted by Rev. Hiley Baker, of Lima, 
Ohio, and the beautiful service prepared by 
Dr. J. F. Burnett was used. 


The Christian Endeavor society of the 
Grace Christian Church, St. Johnsville, 
New York, is planning a series of meetings 
looking toward a parent-youth banquet as 
the final meeting on May 18. Rev. and Mrs. 
Ray M. Seely and their young people are 
to be congratulated on the Christian En- 
deavor activities in their church. 


The Olive Chapel Church was recently 
received into the Eel River Conference. 
This church, standing alone in a large com- 
munity, has a great opportunity and re- 
sponsibility, but under the leadership of 
its pastor, Rev. L. D. Holaday, the church 
is well organized in its various. depart- 
ments, and the outlook for growth and serv- 
ice is splendid. 

Rev. Paul L. Piersall was assisted by 
Rev. H. Vernon Winter, of Haubstadt, In- 
diana, in a series of meetings last January 
with his church at Pierson, Illinois. Though 
hindered by unfavorable road and weather 
conditions, the results were quite satisfac- 
tory and ten were received into church fel- 


lowship. Brother Piersall conducted his 
own meetings at U. C. Chapel, Central IIli- 
nois Conference, resulting in four additions. 

Dover, Delaware, recently neld a “Re- 
ligious Emphasis Campaign’ in which the 
pastor, Dr. Roy C. Helfenstein, was most 
ably assisted by Dr. L. E. Smith, pastor of 
Christian Temple at Norfolk, Virginia. 
The Kingdom Enlistment program was car- 
ried out the second week, resulting in fifty- 
three decisions and accessions. In _ this 
issue will be found a pointed appeal from 
Dr. Smith growing out of an incident in 
that service. 

Word has just reached us of the death 
of Rev. Thomas R. Lawler on December 28, 
1926. Brother Lawler was a member of 
the New Jersey Conference and lived in 
Brooklyn, New York. We regret very 
much that sometimes at the death of a 
minister, as in this instance, no one sends 
us word and it is only by chance, and 
sometimes not until long afterwards, that 
we hear of it. We will greatly appreciate 
it if always some one sends us word. 

In this issue will be found an apprecia- 
tion of Dr. R. M. Morrow from the pen of 
President W. A. Harper. Since it was 
written, Brother Harper has been informed 
that Dr. Morrow left a bequest in his will 
of $10,000 to be added to the. endowment 
fund of Elon College. Thus the great serv- 
ice of this generous giver and worker for 
Elon is still further increased. What joy 
must have come to him in the consciousness 
of the great good which he had done and 
which he was still preparing to do after 
his death. 

Rev. Heber O’Hara, a student at De- 
fiance College and who is serving two of 
our churches at the same time, has recently 
done a bit of very fine work in an effort 
to get the people of his churches to sub- 
scribe for The Herald and The Christian 
Missionary. He sent a letter to every mem- 
ber explaining the importance and value of 
each of these publications and asking them 
to indicate on a card enclosed for the pur- 
pose, their intention of subscribing. He in- 
tends to follow this up by securing the sub- 
scriptions himself. That is a fine piece 
of work. 

We are always sorry for any mistakes 
that creep into The Herald, and especially 
if through misunderstanding we have a 
minister married to the wrong woman. So 
long as it is all in the same family, we hope 
that we may be pardoned by all parties 
concerned. From Brother R. L. Raybourn, 
himself, we learn that he was married on 
February 10 to Miss Vessie Mae Keese, and 
not to the fair lady’s mother, as announced 
in our issue of March 10. Mrs. Raybourn 
has studied at Palmer College, Cedar Falls, 
State Teachers’ College, and Defiance Col- 
lege. She taught school in Marshall County 
for six years, and at the present time is 
superintendent of the Children’s Division 
of Religious Education of Marshall County. 
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Our best wishes accompany her in her new 
responsibilities as the wife of our pastor at 
Clemons, Iowa. 


Rev. J. A. Ledbetter, who had been in 
charge of our mountain work as preacher 
and teacher at Fancy Gap, Virginia, died 
quite suddenly from a stroke of paralysis 
on March 9. This will be a great loss to 
this mission field, as Brother Ledbetter was 
carrying the work with energy and faith- 
fulness—and doubtless working far too 
hard at it, as he was teaching all grades in 
a large school during the week and then 
conducting Sunday-school and preaching on 
Sunday. He leaves wife and six children 
and a great group to whom he had en- 
deared himself through a devoted service. 


Rev. Guernsey Stephens, the president of 
the Eastern Indiana woman’s mission board 
and the pastor of Friendship and of Sec- 
ond Church, Muncie, in that conference, is 
on a forced leave of absence for four 
months, spending the time with her daugh- 
ter in Oregon. The vacation was made 
necessary by a recent serious operation, 
from which she is slowly recovering. Her 
churches are doing a fine thing in granting 
her this vacation with full salary. Her 
address will be in care of Mr. R. L. Slon- 
aker, R. R. 2, Hood River, Oregon. Rev. 
E. O. Brown, Hartford City, Indiana, is 
supplying the churches during her absence. 


The wording of the Miami Ohio Confer- 
ence field note several weeks ago would give 
the reader the impression that the members 
of the Ladies’ Aid society at Shilch, Dayton, 
tithe their income. Some of the members 
do. But the big idea which our correspond- 
ent was trying to get across was the fact 
that the society, as a society, gives a tithe 
of all of its net income each year to the 
missionary society of the church for mis- 
sionary work. We wonder if there is any 
other Ladies’ Aid in the denomination that 
tithes its income, It is a fine thing to do— 
and the Ladies’ Aid at Shiloh was never so 
prosperous and happy in its work as since 
it has adopted this practice. 


The Herald recently received a copy in 
good preservation of the “Life, Conversion, 
Preaching, Travels, and Sufferings of Elias 
Smith,” as written by himself. This is 
volume one. It was printed in Portsmouth, 
New Hampshire, in 1816, the home of Mr. 
Smith and the city in which he founded The 
Herald of Gospel Liberty in 1808. The book 
is a very interesting recital of a life that 
was made quite stormy at times by persecu- 
tion because of his antagonism to creeds and 
his insistence upon the freedom of the in- 
dividual to his own conscientious beliefs. 
The volume is the gift of our veteran friend, 
Rev. Myron Tyler, now of Blackshear, 
Georgia, and for long years a very active 
minister in the East. We are delighted with 
this ancient treasure. Unfortunately so 
many of these old books of the Christian 
Church have been lost. If persons possess- 
ing old volumes of any kind relating to our 
early history will send them here, they will 
be carefully preserved for future use. 
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woman just after she had returned from a pre- 

graduation visit with her son at one of the great 
denominational seminaries. She was greatly pleased 
over the seminary and the great university of which it 
was a part. She had no fault to find with the theological 
teachings and other preparation. But she was distressed 
ever one matter with which she had come in frequent 
contact, and that was the stress which those young 
graduates about to enter the ministry were putting upon 
the salary question. She said that during the days in 
which she had mingled with the friends of her son in 
every single instance which she could recall their first 
question with reference to every proposed pastorate was, 
“What does it pay?” This seemed to be the dominating 
query, and unmistakably was one of the largest factors 
entering into the decision of these young ministers as to 
choice of pastorate. This mother herself was the wife of 
a pastor who years before had graduated at a seminary, 
and from that day to this she had mingled with the min- 
istry and overheard its most familiar conversations; and 
so she came away from that great seminary distressed 
by the fact that never before had she heard so much said 
among ministers about the salary question, or such em- 
phasis laid upon it, or such candid disposition to allow 
it to be one of the largest determining factors in selecting 
cne’s field of ministry. 


| AST summer we were talking one day to a brilliant 


OW The Herald does not care to enter here into any 

discussion about how much or how little the churches 
ought to pay their pastors. We have spoken of that at 
other times and will speak of it again and frequently. 
We believe that it is little less than a disgrace the way 
in which many of the churches pay their ministers. Even 
if it is not a disgrace, we know that it is the worst kind 
of business policy ; for it is far harder to raise a niggard- 
ly salary from niggardly people than it is to raise a gen- 
erous salary from generous people. We have said things 
to such churches and will say things to them again. But 
just now we want to talk to those young ministers who 
will soon be going out from the schools to take up their 
life work. We want to warn them against the insidious 
dangers of this salary question. It has a most cunning 
way about it and has caught many a man in its meshes. 
Unless they are on their guard, it will slip into their reck- 
onings before they know it and in larger way than they 
know it and will change the whole spirit and impact of 
their lives and cut them out of some of the richest ex- 
periences and the most satisfying compensations that the 
ministry of Jesus Christ has to offer. As they look over 
the field, a great variety of prospects open before them. 


A Word to Young Ministers 


There are some in which a young man can settle quite 
comfortably with a good fat salary. But what young 
man worth while wants to be comfortable? There are 
others that have an average salary and an average oppor- 
tunity—-or maybe no opportunity at all. A young chap 
may spend years in them without making any decided 
showing or any name for himself whatever. He begins 
on an average and he will probably quit on an average. 
But there are other fields in city and country alike where 
there are wonderful opportunities—where there are gcod 
folks and many of them, but they need to be gathered in 
and their lives enriched and their visions enlarged, and 
they and their young people need to be aroused by a ring- 
ing note of challenge. There is many a town and coun- 
try place where a really great church could be builded— 
the people are there, the resources are there, the oppor- 
tunity is there. But it is all latent. There is no vision, 
no leadership, and there is little or no salary—as yet. 
But all that it needs is a leader—a real preacher, with 
parts to him. He will have to begin on little or noth- 
ing; but he will end with a reasonable compensation and 
with the admiring love and gratitude of a whole great 
community, and with an accomplishment that will stand 
as a monument to him long after he is dead and gone. 
Now unless he has been trapped by the spirit of this ma- 
terialistic age until his sense of spiritual values is entire- 
ly destroyed, it ought not to be difficult for any young 
minister to decide which of the fields he would prefer. 


UT the matter goes deeper than that yet, far deeper. 
As Dr. Sargent points out in his article in this issue, 

the moment the heroic element is taken out, the ministry 
falls impotent and powerless. There can be no question 
whatever on that point. Whoever knows anything at all 
about the history of the Church, knows that that is true. 
Always the quality of self-sacrifice, of the effacement of 
the materialistic spirit which desires ease and comfort 
and financial assurance against a rainy day and does not 
have faith in the keeping powers of Providence, of the 
willingness to lay hold where a man of God is needed re- 
gardless of any consequence to himself and to trust the 
Lord to look out for his future—these have been the 
qualities which through the centuries have been the salt 
of the Church, the militant power of the ministry, the 
note of chivalry which ever has won to it its most valiant 
and capable recruits. To let that drop out and to let the 
ministry become nothing more than one of the well-paid 
professions, like the law or the medicine, is to emasculate 
it as the high calling of God and to deny to it forever the 
“fellowship in His suffering’ which ever has been the 
most coveted privilege as it has been the one most irre- 
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sistible dynamic in the Kingdom of Jesus Christ from the very 
first. One thing is sure, either the ministry will have to manifest 
an unmistakable spirit of willingness to sacrifice or it must give up 
its ages-old claim to being a sacrificial calling, one that is willing 
to deny itself for and with its Lord and Master. It cannot claim 
both at one and the same time. If as a young man you are going 
out to insist on being as well-paid and living as comfortably in 
every respect as most of your congregation, you cannot lay claim 
to making any particular sacrifice and get away with it. Either 
there has to be a spirit of real sacrifice and a willingness to trust 
the Lord far beyond what the rest of the congregation are doing, 
or there dare be no claim to anything exceptionally praiseworthy 
about it. One cannot pose as a hero unless he is a hero or as a 
martyr unless he is a martyr. Let the ministry not confuse itself 
on that point. 


OR two thousand years the ministry has presumed to set itself 

apart as the unusual among the professions. For two thou- 
sand years it has gotten its recruits by challenging the spirit of 
daring, of heroism, of martyrdom for a great cause which is latent 
in youth. For two thousand years it has attested its right to be 
prophets and spokesmen of God by its readiness for self-abnegation 
for God. And the question now is, the question which faces every 
young man entering the ministry is, whether this whole basis upon 
which the ministry of all former ages was based was wrong, 
whether it is to be dissolved and wasted away? Is the ministry 
to become nothing more than any other profession—so far as the 
heroic, the self-sacrificing, the bearing of the marks of the cross of 
Jesus Christ, are concerned? If so, then the whole spirit and basis 
of the ministry are to be changed from what they have been in all 
former times. Do we want such a change? That is the question. 
Does the Church and the world need such a change of spirit in the 
ministry? That is the question. Does the ministry itself need 
such a change in its essential spirit, and will it get the joy and 
the victory and the sense of reward out of such a change? That is 
the question. Or does the sacrificial spirit still have significance 
for the ministry of Jesus Christ in a modern, materialistic, luxury- 
seeking world? And if it does, how can it be worked out so as to 
mean something real to the ministry itself as well as to the folks 
who are looking on and wondering how a high-salaried and com- 
fortably living ministry is different after all from any other 
profession? That is the question—and it is a question of mo- 
mentous importance to the Church and to the world. 


A Charming Comrade o' the Road 


N these hard-driven days when everything and everybody are so 
| much on the rush, it is indeed satisfying to come into touch 
with one who can take time leisurely—or rather one who in the 
midst of a very busy and exacting life has that enviable capacity 
of taking spare moments leisurely. And the pleasure of com- 


radeship with such a spirit is greatly magnified when he who 
roams has that happy faculty of finding contentment and in- 





Minneapolis Churches Push Campaign Against Impure Literature 

One of the most vigorous campaigns which has ever been con- 
ducted in any city against impure literature has been in prcgress 
in Minneapolis. It was inaugurated through the activities of the 
Council of Churches of that city, of which Rev. Irvin E. Deer is 
the secretary. For two years the Council has studied the situation, 
investigating the circulation and effect of indecent picture and 
other publications in that city. A year ago it secured the adoption 
of a better ordinance tcuching the subject, but this time it has 
launched a far more extensive and determined campaign, one 
planned with consummate and effective art. 

The Minneapolis Journal has devoted itself with an unusual en- 
thusiasm to forwarding this campaign, carrying first-page featured 
articles setting forth the kinds of obscene and other dangerous lit- 
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spiration in the ordinary routine and in the thousand and one 
everyday affairs which most of us pass by unnoticed, or with more 
or less of irritation. Such a comrade is Dr. John van Schaick, Jr., 
and all who will may join him in his cruises here and there through 
this charming volume* which he has prepared. It is a volume 
wholly unlike most of that great flood of books which are being 
poured from the presses of this country. Unlike them, it has no 
grievous “problem” to present, no profound dogma or philosophy 
to teach, no tedious effort to find out what is wrong with the world 
or how to cure it—indeed it does not seem to have any purpose 
whatever, but comes as a dear friend might, for a little visit and 
an informal conversation on any subject that by chance might 
arise, and comes just for the sake of having intimate and helpful 
fellowship. And through it all is a winsomeness and restfulness of 
spirit that radiates satisfying contentment of heart. 

Dr. Van Schaick is the able editor of The Christian Leader, 
which he has made one of the outstanding religious periodicals of 
today. Its note is clear, forceful, progressive; and its spirit ever 
broad and sweet. Now it so happens that this very busy editor for 
years commuted regularly between his home in Washington and 
his office in Boston—making the trips over the week-end. With 
surprising versatility week by week he has written about these and 
other frequent “cruisings,” some of them far afield, and always 
with great interest. Some of these papers are gathered here. 
It is, as its title indicates, little journeys. He picks up here and 
there a theme out of the commonest happenings—a Pullman car 
experience, a heart talk with a fellow-passenger, a visit to the 
President, a home-coming for Christmas, a week-end in Maine— 
and with remarkable artistry gives it a content both interesting 
and worth while. Indeed one of the highest values of the book is 
the manner in which it reveals how much there is in the common 
everyday affairs of life and how deep they run into the human 
heart. The book is flecked throughout with a high sense of the 
beautiful and with a touching appreciation of and love for living 
things. With charming simplicity the author simply tells us of 
some of the happenings on the wayside of his journeys both big 
and little, but he tells them in a way most refreshing: and stimu- 
lating and that reveals to us values that had erstwhile been hidden 
in the ordinary affairs in our own common routine. 

Whether the theme be of general interest or one more par- 
ticularly concerning his own church (the Universalist), one finds 
both interest and information in what he says. And one of the 
most beautiful things about it all is the freedom from criticism. 
In this day of faultfinding, of searching for weaknesses, of effort 
to reform, it is indeed refreshing to read a volume which finds the 
better side of folks and things. It radiates an implicit faith in 
God that humanity greatly needs, and is permeated with a whole- 
someness of spirit and a cheery outlook which make delightful and 
restful reading to a jaded and time-clocked world. The book makes 
us wistful to start a-journeying with a comrade of such gentle and 
winsome spirit. 





* Cruising Cross Country or The Journeyings of an Editor. By John van 
Schaick, Jr. Universalist Publishing House. $2.99. It may be purchased of 
The Christian Publishing Association, Dayton, Ohio. 


erature actually being sold on Minneapolis news stands and giving 
the cpinion of many prominent citizens against the evil. The 
Journal deserves great commendation for the very hearty manner 
in which it has co-operated for purer literature, setting an example 
for newspapers in other cities which have the good of their com- 
munities at heart. 

On one Sunday 150 clergymen, both of Protestant and Roman 
Catholic pulpits, called upon their ccngregations to stand squarely 
behind the movement to drive obscene periodicals from the city. In 
church services, in Sunday-school and Bible classes, and at masses 
all over the city and even throughout the county, protests were 
sounded against the evil. The Jewish rabbis and congregations 
joined enthusiastically in the movement. Teachers and educators 
gave their earnest help. Pressure was brcught to bear upon every 
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quarter. Fox the first time thousands of Christian men and women 
were made aware of the extent to which pornographic magazines 
aud highly dangerous sex literature were being sold in that city 
and how much of it was finding its way into the hands of youth. 
The superintendent of schools branded .the. so-called “art” maga- 
zines as “moral cancers tending tc destroy the character and mod- 
esty of boys and girls into whose hands they fall.” 

The Council of Churches, through its president .and secretary, 
formally called upon the city attorney to put a stop to the display 
and sale of such literature as comes under the law. Immediately 
the mayo# sent a letter to the city council calling their attention 
to the violations of the obscene literature ordinance and asking that 
the mayor be given authority to cancel the license of any dealer con- 
victed of such violation. Several convictions have already been 
secured carrying large fines and workhouse sentences. We are 
told that the wholesale distributors have agreed not to put the 
objectionable magazines on sale in Minneapolis, and some plan of 
supervising sales to this end will probably be worked out. All of 
which shows what can be done when the churches have the right 
kind of leadership. 

The fight thus launched is bound to bring forth great and 
permanent good, not only in suppressing evil literature but also in 
educating right-thinking people to the kind of literature which is 
being sold and their right and duty to suppress it. Said the 
Journal editorially: 

Certain sophisticates are wont to accuse of prudery all who pro- 
fess to see anything indecent in a display of the undraped, or 
lightiy draped human form. Whatever ground may underlie their 
position in the field of genuine art, the aigument certainly does not 
hold gcod when directed at those who would suppress the sale, by 
greedy men for pecuniary gain, of pornographic material obviously 
designed for the curious eye of the adolescent or the gloating eye 
0. the moron. ... 

Virtually all the periodicals in this class are unmailable. They 
come to Minneapclis by other forms of transit and are here open- 
ly placed on display to lure into the tills of those who retail them 
the pecket money of irresponsible adolescence and lubricous senil- 
ity. “News” counters in dinky, shabby stores that squat near high 
schools to purvey ccnfectionery to boys and girls, frequently bristle 
with this tawdry output of the pornographer. 

To bar from such news stands, to bar from all news stands, 
offensive wares of this kind is surely one of the rights which or- 
ganized society possesses. Indeed, it is a right which should have 
been exercised Icng ago. And its proper employment need involve 
no prudish, blue-law censorship. Downright obscenity is readily 
recognizable. 


What If Everybody Belonged to Church? 

Sometimes we get so in the habit of using phrases and expres- 
sions that they lose all meaning to us. Hence it is a very good 
thing now and then to be pulled up short and asked what we really 
mean by the old and well-worn shibboleths which we use. What 
do we mean by “evangelizing the world?” What do we mean by 
“making the world Christian?” Would we honestly and truly 
want it Christian if it could be made so—would we be willing to 
conform our own lives to the type of spirit and conduct which 
would fit into a world that was really Christian, or would we 
want to keep on in our same selfish, grasping way with no higher 
ambition in life than to make money? What do we mean by all 
of these old phrases that roll from our lips so easily—and would 
we really want the things for which we pray if some divine provi- 
dence should give them to us? Edward S. Ames, in his pithy 
column in The Christian, a Disciple publication, puts a question 
quite searchingly: 

Now the question I want to ask is this: Would this country be 
better or worse if all the people in it belonged to some church? 
To answer this question effectively, you must consider several 
things. Of course it would be a good thing if they all belonged to 
our church. We have the Truth. We have the name—if we can 
decide which one to use. We have the least system of theology 
and of ecclesiasticism and of ritual. We have an appreciation of 
the need for union because we need it so much ourselves. But you 
must reckon with the possibility that the sixty million people who 
are not members of churches would probably divide up in about 
the same proportion as the forty million in the churches are now 
divided. There would be double as many Roman Catholics, Meth- 
odists, Unitarians, Dunkards, and Quakers (unbaptized). There 
Would be a far greater increase of Fundamentalists than of Mod- 
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ernists., Not all the people outside of the churches are liberal and 
progressive. Many of them ave ignorant, ha.f-baked, selfish, con- 
ceited, rough, tough, silly, and damned. There isn’t enough water, 
salt or fresh, in the whole world, to wash them clean. Many of 
them are cultured and rich and satisfied and happy and equally 
hopeless and nothing will ever change their spots. Yet every 
evangelical minister stands up every Sunday (or nowadays on the 
days of Special Invitation) and exhorts all the people to come and 
join the churches. How dumbfounded and embarrassed the min- 
isters would be if all the outsiders should walk in and “join.’’ What 
would the church do then? Could it satisfy itself with its ma- 
chinery of education? What would its work be? Why would it 
need any money or organization or preachers or buildings or 
journals or secretaries or missionaries? Could church people then 
play cards, go to the theater and dance? If there were no villains, 
how would there be material for stories, or work for lawyers? 
What would become of art? How would the reformers employ 
themselves? Would they then be driven to reform themselves? 
When we pray for the inclusion of the whole world within the 
Church, do we reckon what the situaticn would be if our prayer 
were answered? 


Progress in Education Against Militarism 

That the campaign against militarizing our schools through re- 
quired ‘military practice is beginning to have effect is indicated by 
the progress made last year against compulsory military drill and 
modifications of the practice in various schools. Especially severe 
have been the criticisms of the religious press against bayonet com- 
bat and various passages in the manuals of military training which 
were exceptionally barbarous and repugnant in spirit. It is encour- 
aging to note that the criticism has brought about the discontin- 
uance of bayonet combat and the deleting of some of these most. 
objectionable passages in the manuals. According to the Commit- 
tee on Militarism in Education, the following progress was made in 
1926: 

(1) Discontinuance of bayonet combat in R. O. T. C. and C. M. 
T. C. by order of the War Department. (2) Revision of at least 
two standard manuals of military training, deleting many passages 
of barbarous and objectionable character. (3) Removal of all mili- 
tary training from the Cleveland High Schools, R. O. T. C. from 
Hampton Institute, of compulsory drill from Boston University and 
the College of the City of New York. (4) Introduction of bills in 
both Houses of Congress for the elimination of compulsory military 
training from non-military civil educational institutions, and Com- 
mittee Hearings in the House. (5) Disapproval of compulsory drill 
expressed by President Coolidge, Federal Council of Churches, 
American Federation of Labor, the Presbyterian, Northern Baptist, 
and Disciples’ National Conventions, the National Council of Jew- 
ish Women, Women’s International League for Peace and Freedom, 
and about fifty other church and educational groups in various 
States. (6) The formation of State citizens’ committees opposed 
to militarism in Nebraska and Massachusetts and inauguration of 
a campaign in Great Britain by the British National Council for the 
Prevention of War to get the War Office out of the British schools. 

On the other hand, the year saw: (1) The introduction of Naval 
R. O. T. C. units in Harvard, Yale, Georgia University of Tech- 
nology, University of California, University of Washington and 
Northwestern University. (2) The initiation of the Munitions 
Battalion. (3) Interference with free speech for peace in a num- 
ber of colleges. 

ES 


Another case is added to the crowded June calendar of the 
World Court by the decision of Turkey and France to refer to the 
Court their dispute in the Lotus case. This case grew out of the 
sinking of a Turkish vessel in the Aegean Sea by the French 
steamship Lotus. The French commander was arrested and 
thrown into prison, where he was held forty-one days, charged 
with responsibility for the accident. The French Government 
finally secured the officer’s release, pending appeal to the World 
Court in accordance with Turkey’s proposal. 

co 

Our readers will remember that some months ago we reprinted 
three beautiful prize-winning songs from The Homiletite Review 
and announced a prize contest for musical settings, which was 
being conducted by that highly esteemed magazine. The awards 
have now been made, the prizes going to very beautiful musical 
compositions of dignified and yet moving music. These songs will 
make a real addition to the musical literature of the Church, and 
the Review deserves grateful appreciation for having made this 
effort in a most needed line. 











NE of the spiritual assets of the min- 
O istry in the past has been its willing- 

ness to suffer in the pursuit of its 
calling that the gospel might be preached. 
Its history has been a story of “fellowship 
with his suffering.” Without that it could 
never have done its work. 


Is the Heroic Element Passing From the Ministry? 


BY REV. W. G. SARGENT, D. D. 


not out of the Church, are spending more 
for the theater each year than they give 
for the Church and al] its enterprises. 
Marvelous as are the possibilities which 
God is pleading. with Christians to realize 
in this forward march of mind, the im- 





compelled every man, before the hands of 
ordaining were laid on him, to face the 
rigors of deprivation on a mission field. 
And that church was building more sub- 
stantially than any other of its time. Our 
young men will be the better if they will 

learn by actual experience 





> the sacrificial element in 





Underpaid, misunder- 
stood, unappreciated, toil- 
ing early and late, bearing 
the burdens of diseased 
minds, and, so far as pos- 
sible, of diseased bodies, en- 
during the mild derision of 
society, encountering the 
fierce and bitter opposition 
of the evil forces it would 
overthrow, living with men 
and women in their dark 
haunts if by any means it 
could save some, suffering 
banishment and death— 








O be a minister, comfortably settled over a comfortable 
people, with a nice comfortable church, a comfortable 
salary, with no ideas of what mankind is doing save what 
come through some comfortably conservative religious 
newspaper that is not only behind the age but behind all 
ages; with no charities save those doled out through a few 
comfortably safe societies that once a month take their 
“collections by appointment,” with no thought save to get 
through the world with ease, without rapping the knuckles 
of anybody who happens to be rich or “respectable’— 
rather than see you such a minister, I would have you a 
hewer of wood or a drawer of water.—Written by an old 
minister to his grandson about to enter the ministry. 


life they propose to call 
upon their people to exer- 
cise, when they come to 
the “greater opportunities” 
they seek so. earnestly. 
Nothing will compensate 
for the spiritual culture of 
those early years of self- 


denial which the hard 
places will make possible 
for them. 


That the ministry should 
not be called upon to show 
the heroic when there is no 














such has been the witness ‘ 
of the past, for the most 

part, to the greatness of the ministry of 
Christ. Where that willingness to suffer 
has been absent, the Church has degener- 
ated and the Kingdom has been retarded. 

Is it so, today? Are our young men, 
when they come out of college, willing to 
seek the difficult places? Is the appeal to 
the fine parsonage and the cultured com- 
munity and the good salary too strong? 
Are our young women who marry the min- 
isterial candidates willing to bear the bur- 
den of service that costs? 

Unfortunately there are too many pul- 
pits in our populous city centers, furnish- 
ing good berths, to be lightly overlooked. 
One cannot help but feel that one of the 
reasons why this is so is that the heroic 
is not appealing to the youth of our time 
who are entering the ministry. When the 
appeal is to the hero, there will not be va- 
cant pulpits. For the best of young men 
naturally respond to the call for courage 
and daring. 

Ours is a luxurious age, more so than 
for centuries. At the present time we are 
enjoying an orgy of wasteful spending in 
America. If money in itself means less, for 
what it will secure it means vastly more. 
The youth of our time wants money. There 
are so many appeals. Simple outer cloth- 
ing will not do? It must be fur. The body 
must be covered with silk. Meals are no 
longer simple but elaborate, procured at ex- 
tortionate prices in gilded surroundings. 
Ordinary coaches will not suffice; nothing 
less than parlor cars will answer. Our pub- 
lic exhibitions of athletics are getting near, 
if they have not surpassed, the million- 
dollar mark for one game. Automobiles, 
simply as pleasure accessories, are in al- 
most every home. Science has and is pack- 
ing life full of enjoyments unknown half a 
century ago. 

Multitudes of our youth today, and that 





mediate effect of it all in too many cases 
is to weaken the resistance to the selfish 
appeal and to soften life. When the heroic 
passes out of life, we are done for. And 
the heroic belongs to youth. 

One church in North America formerly 


/ need for it is true. But 
there are still places, a 
multitude of them, where there is need. 
And one cannot get rid of the idea that 
that is where Christ would be found. 
Nowhere in life is the hero of more value 
than in the ministry. When that heroic ele- 
ment goes, all goes. 


Why Is the Ministry Disparaged? 


A REPORT BY REV. ALFRED W. HURST 


HE Inter-Seminary Student Union is 

an organization nation-wide in its 

secpe composed of several smaller or- 
ganizations whose membership is deter- 
mined by geographical location. The purpose 
of the Union is to make possible an inter- 
change of fellowship and ideas among 
seminaries and other schools whose func- 
tion is the training of religious leaders. 

On Tuesday, February 24, the Union 
representing the Western area of the Cen- 
tral Region met in its third annual confer- 
ence in Chicago. McCormick Theological 
Seminary was the host. This Union repre- 
sents some thirty institutions. About one- 
half that number were represented by dele- 
gates at this gathering. 

The conference theme was, “What Un- 
derlies the Popular Disparagement of the 
Minister?” Three outside speakers dis- 
cussed the theme. Mr: Judson G. Rosebush, 
a prominent business man from Appleton, 
Wisconsin, discussed it from the viewpoint 
of a layman. I can make no attempt to 
organize Mr. Rosebush’s address but can 
simply list some things he said on “Why 
Ministers are Disparaged.” 

1. The ministry does not attract the 
most virile type of men. 

2. Prizes in the ministry are not com- 
parable to those in other fields. 





3. The life led by many a clergyman 
does not appeal to young men. In many 
communities business men possess stronger 
and more challenging personalities than the 
minister. 

4. Itinerant ministers who exhaust 
themselves in three or four years. “I don’t 
want a man as my pastor who has a record 
of frequent changes.” 

5. Ministers who glorify economics at 
the expense of religion. The church should 
stay in the realm of religion and refrain 
from pronouncements upon economic af- 
fairs. The ministry should deal in uni- 
versal principles but not in their specific 
application. 

6. Lack of real scholarship in the pulpit 
(which of course could mean a good many 
things). 

It is needless to say that the audiez.ce 
disagreed radically with Mr. Rosebush in 
many points; but I dare say he is typical of 
a great host of American business men, and 
the Church would do well to consider their 
viewpoint seriously. 

Professor L. E. Fuller, of Northwestern 
University, spoke from the viewpoint of a 
professor, or rather from the viewpoint of 
the average college student as he knowshim. 
According to him students think that— 
(Continued on page sixteen) 
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have quit the classroom too soon. 
This is true whether we have gradu- 
ated from the college, the high school, cr 
the little red schoolhouse at the crossroads. 

Our excuses for dropping out of school 
are various. Some of us have married 
wives or husbands, and therefore feel we 
cannot come; others have financial limita- 
tions or social obligations which have cut 
short our school work. Still others are so 
interested in material things—so possessed 
by our possessions—that we act like all 
possessed, and therefore are not free for 
further study. 

Many, too, have had wrong ideas about 
graduation. We called it commencement, 
but we thought of it as completion. We 
failed to understand that a commencement 
is not a closing but an opening; not an 
ending, but a beginning. We failed to 
recognize that an eighth grade commence- 
ment should mean the beginning of high 
school; and a high school commencement 
should signify the beginning of college; 
and graduation from college or university 
should mean entrance of the school of life; 
and even death, when it marks the close of 
a successful life, should be looked upon as 
a commencement of the great school of the 
spirit world. 

If we are inclined to look back upon our 
school days as the most interesting part of 
our lives, it is evident that we have not 
lived sufficiently since dropping out of 
school. It shows that we miss the uplift— 
the inspiration that comes from regular 
study. It is a reminder of the fact that 
life needs regular spiritual and mental 
food, as well as bodily nourishment. We 
cannot help but feel that we have missed 
a means of growth and of enjoyment by 
discontinuing systematic study. 

But, while many of us regret dropping 
out of the classroom, we find it difficult, if 
not impossible, to get back in. There seems, 
therefore, only one thing to do—have the 
classroom brought back to us—at least, so 
near that we may catch some of its spirit 
and hear some of the echoes from the dis- 
cussions that are taking place. It is just 
this that I am now proposing to do. 

It is presumptuous, of course, that I 
should undertake a work like this; but most 
of us like, occasionally, to do the presump- 
tuous thing. I shall not feel it necessary 
to confine these echoes entirely to any par- 
ticular department of knowledge; on the 
contrary, with ill-concealed modesty, I shall 
assume the title of Professor of Things in 
General, and shall speak with the authority 
of a universal specialist. 

If my qualifications for such a position 


Y = it is a safe guess that most of us 


Musings of an Absent-minded Professor 


Echoes From the Classroom 


BY THE PROFESSOR HIMSELF 














are challenged and my credentials de- 
manded, then let it be known that I have 
had in my classes hundreds of young men 
and women who not only have given me in- 
formation freely on all sorts of topics, but 
even have paid tuition for the privilege of 
instructing me. 

That these young men had real teaching 
ability is attested by the fact that of those 
who graduated from college, fifty have be- 
come ministers and more than twice that 
number have become high school teachers 
and principals, town, city, and county 
superintendents, and college professors. 

To be more specific, let me say that I 
have numbered among my instructors such 
educators in church and school as the fol- 
lowing: 

C. E. Byers, W. M. Jay, B. A. Hartley, 
J. S. Kegg, W. E. Baker, J. C. DeRemer, 








TODAY 


TODAY. you say, a moment's fleeting 
breath? 

Today shall live when 
plunged to death. 
Kingdoms shall pass, 
Worlds fade as grass; 
Yet shall abide the fruitage of 

Today. 


suns have 


Today, an hour of passing smiles and 
tears? 
Today! It holds the destinies of years. 
Kingdoms shall pass, 
Worlds fade as grass; 
Yet shall abide the fruitage of 
Today. 


Today, you say, a meteor in the night? 
Today shall stand when stars have lost 
their light. 

Kingdoms shall pass, 

Worlds fade as grass; 
Yet shall abide the fruitage of 

Today. 
—Thomas Curtis Clark. 
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H. R. Jay, E. B. Flory, J. E. Kauffman, 
H. L. Peters and wife, E. L. Dull, M. E. 
Brandon, Nettie Mattison, J. R. Hart and 
wife, Josiah Watson, Inez Beck, A. W. 
Hirby, H. H. Short, O. May, W. P. Min- 
ton, Gladys Wing, Nancy (Williams) Bur- 
ham, R. Emmert, H. A. Lewis, Pera Camp- 
bell, Ruth Frey, Judson Jones, Leland Mc- 
Reynolds, Eunice Reed, R. Clark, P. Clark, 
S. Humphrey and wife, Marie Coffin, Beu- 
lah Emerick, Marguerite Youmans, Angie 
Crew, R. Eichmeyer, Elizabeth Howsare, 
V. Humphrey, Ruth Brackney, P. V. Harris, 
Martha Denison, M. Butler, Rosina Law- 
~ence Bescie Kniffen, P. Kershner, D. Foltz, 
Marcile Heist, Marian Hurlburt, Lester 
Hurley, Leslie James, R. Karn, L. Kemp, 
Flora Manahan, J. Morrill, Claire Prince, 
F. Wright, G. W. Pleasant, C. B. Hershey, 
W. H. Martin, W. S. Alexander, Alverta 
White, P. Caris, Helen Crockett, L. W. Mc- 
Reynolds, D.. D. Longnecker, E. A. Miller, 
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Jessie M. Guey, A. F. Harris, C. S. King, 
Goldie Waltz, A. W. Sparks, R. Brandon, 
R. W. Peters, Mary Strickland, Olive 
Burns, Margaret McCullough, Beryl Mc- 
Reynolds, Hazel Miller, Glenna James, A. 
Eurst, Y. Higashimura, Marian Morrill, J. 
Monita, L. Proctor, Eva Proctor, R. Seely, 
Louise Smith, F. Thomas, G. Walters, C. 
Bard, L. Bard, C. Booher, Carmen Burk, 
Ruth Enders, Margaret Holdren, V. Hagen, 
J. Reynolds, N. L. Mitchener, Grover 
Crites. 

These men and women, while in my 
classes, were personally interviewed by me. 
I consulted them on various subjects and 
asked all sorts of questions. To_ their 
eternal credit be it said that their answers 
in many respects were noteworthy, some 
for fulness and accuracy; some for origzi- 
nality, the students realizing as never before 
that “necessity is the mother of invention;” 
some speaking with an eloquence wholly un- 
impeded by the facts in the case; while 
others were noteworthy for the generosity 
of their answers, for they emulated the 
widow with her mite, giving out of their 
poverty. 

These men and women and others whom 
space does not allow me to name here are 
without their knowledge or consent hereby 
made my sponsors and held responsible for 
anything I may say in these musings. It 
is hoped that each of these will write me 
denouncing me freely and frankly for the 
liberty I take, and sending me suggestions 
as to what things in former class discus- 
sions should be reechoed here. 

Just how long or how frequently these 
echoes of musings will appear, no definite 
statement can be made. The intervals be- 
tween sounds and their echoes vary greatly. 
Sometimes the interval is so short that the 
original sound and the echo can scarcely 
be distinguished, and other times the period 
is very long. It is said that a Wyoming 
rancher at night opens a window facing the 
distant mountains in the West and in a 
strong voice shouts, “Wake up, it’s six 
o’clock—time to get up!” and then goes to 
bed. Promptly at rising time the next 
morning comes back the echo, “Wake up! 
it’s six o’clock—time to get up!” 

Whatever value these echoes may have 
will depend largely upon the part which 
readers take in them. An echo is a re- 
action, a response; therefore, if there is no 
reaction, no response, there will be no echo. 
The professor’s lecture may deal with mat- 
ter eternally true and vitally important; 
but without class discussion, it probably 
will never get into the minds and the 
hearts of students. Truth may be ex- 
pressed by the teacher and committed to 
memory by the student with but little value 
to the latter. Truth needs to be trans- 
formed into life, and this makes necessary 
the activity of the learner. 

As a method in education I have an in- 
creasing appreciation of well-directed class 
discussion. Learning, at a school of min- 
isters, that Dr. Warren H. Wilson was 
omitting a large part of his well-prepared 
lectures in order to make room for class 
discussion, I asked him if it would not be 
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more profitable to have more of the lec- 
tures. Instantly and very emphatically he 
replied that long experience had convinced 
him that properly directed group discus- 
sions are far more fruitful in results than 
any lectures he might give. And Dr. Wil- 
son was right. In class as elsewhere we 
get out in proportion to what we put in. 
This is the great truth expressed by the 
Great Teacher: “With what measure ye 
mete, it shall be measured unto you.” 
Therefore, Gentle Reader, whether you 
are really gentle or not, if you are sufficient- 
ly interested to wish to be enrolled as a 
member of the group that is listening-in on 
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these echoes, or who is reading these mus- 
ings, please send me a postal card, asking a 
question, offering a suggestion, making a 
criticism, or simply requesting that you be 
enrolled, and your name will at once be 


placed on the list of the élect. This list 
is to be very exclusive. In fact, the people. 
of the world will be divided into two 


groups, those who belong to this class and 


‘those who do not. 


[Epitor1IAL Note: Any letter or communication of 
any kind sent to The Absent-minded Professor. c. 0. 
The Herald of Gospel Liberty, 505 C. P. A. Building, 
Dayton, Ohio, will gladly be forwarded to his address. 
He is very anxious for all sorts of comments and 
suggestions, and we hope his mail will be voluminous. ! 


Abiding in Chnist 


BY REV. GEORGE C. PIDGEON, D. D. 
First Moderator of the United Church of Canada 


John 15:1-8. 


HIS allegory of the vine and the 

branches brings us back to John’s 

contribution to Christianity. Life is 
the governing idea of the Gospel according 
to John. This Gospel was written after 
seventy years of Christian experience and 
is designed to explain it. The writer had 
felt his own nature quickened, new ener- 
gies released, and new relationships formed 
by the incoming of Christ; in the Gospel 
he makes that inward change the keynote 
of Christianity. With Mark everything 
centers in the idea of Christ as the Serv- 
ant of the Lord; Matthew develops the 
doctrine of the Kingdom; Luke sees Christ 
as the revelation of the grace of God, es- 
pecially as it issues in the salvation of the 
lost. John seizes on the idea of eternal life, 
and that divine gift, which previously had 
been thought of as confined to a future 
order, he shows to be the present possession 
of the believer. The adjective “eternal” 
refers primarily to its quality and only 
secondarily to its duration. It is different 
from the ordinary life of man, and pre- 
pares us for union with God. Not only does 
it issue in union with God, but it issues out 
of union with God; we are quickened with 
a life divine when we are united with 
Christ by faith, and that union is main- 
tained by our continuing in the fulfillment 
of his purposes. 

I. Religion is vital union with God. 
Christ is the real vine; his people are the 
branches. It is the one life that possesses 
us. Christ’s life is ours and ours his. Our 
service is mutual. We are sustained by his 
life-tides; on the other hand, the vine lives 
by what the branch gives, just as the 
branch lives by what comes from the par- 
ent stem. Further, it is only through the 
branches that the vine can fulfill, its func- 
tions. In other words, Christ and his 
people are one in the purposes of the King- 
dom. 

It is his life that makes us what we are. 
All our possibilities are involved in him; 
all that we are, or attain, or achieve, are 


the outgrowth of his life. He is life and 
fruitfulness, and life and fruitfulness are 
ours so far as we are in him. Have you 
ever seen a life singularly barren made 
singularly productive in qualities divine 
through a personal reception of Christ? It 
is just a concrete example of the principle 
underlying this allegory. 


II. The object of that union with God is 
fruitfulness. 

(1) That is to say, the chief end of 
your existence is something outside your- 
self. It is not your own development; it is 
to produce something for God and other 
people. The life that is selfish is worse 
than wasted, and the distinctive ministry 
open to the individual is renounced in the 
sight of heaven. It is the denial of God’s 
purpose in one’s creation. 

(2) The fruit Christ wants is the 
product of your own life. It is the very 
life of the vine which goes into the grape; 
it is the very soul of the believer which 
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THE COMMON THINGS 


I HAVE a cup of common clay, 

And from its depths I drink each day 
The water of a living dream 

Drawn from a bright and nameless stream. 


I have a cloak of common stuff; 

A faded thing, and coarse and rough; 
But we have weathered night and storm 
And kept a heart serene and warm. 


And with my staff of common wood, 
A happy pilgrim, I have stood 

Beside the temple all day long 

And bought contentment with a song. 


I go upon a common way, 

And every night and every day 

Is full of common peace, and pain, 
And dew and stars, and dust and rain. 


And when | die a common death, 

And close my eyes and yield my breath, 
Let: me lie down in common earth 

Where all green growing things have birth. 


—Barbara Young, in The N. Y. Times. 
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bears what God wants. Anyone who has 
either given or received service knows the 
difference between service with the heart in 
it and service that is merely mechanical. 
In the one case the worker gives you him- 
self, and the service not only meets a need 
but reproduces in you the best that is in 
him; his soul finds expression in the deed 
and makes it the medium for the convey- 
ance of his spiritual treasure. A musician’s 
performance may be technically perfect, 


and yet leave your soul unmoved. The 
reason is that his soul was not in it. 
(3) The result of fruitlessness is de- 


struction. “Every branch in me that bear- 
eth not fruit, he taketh away.” Judas had 
just gone; what a setting for this saying! 
In the years that had intervened, the 
tragedy and its explanation had stood out 
clearly and ever more clearly in John’s 
memory, and at last here he brings them 
together. According to John 6, Judas had 
renounced Jesus because Jesus would not 
use his divine powers for his own advance- 
ment and the benefit of his followers; it 
was when Jesus had finally rejected the 
offer of a crown that Judas’ defection be- 
came so manifest that Jesus was con- 
strained to comment on it. (John 6:70, 71) 
That branch lived only for its own growth, 
and had to be taken away. 

So we realize how serious is the self- 
centered life in the sight of God. Many a 
member of the Church who has conformed 
outwardly to the requirements of the 
Church might say of himself,— 

“TL lived for myself, I thought for myself, 
For myself and none beside ; 
Just as if Jesus had never lived. 
And as if he had never died.” 
What Jesus calls for is the turning of the 
energies of the life into the purposes of the 
Kingdom; nothing else will suffice. 

(4) The result of fruitfulness is prun- 
ing. “Every branch that beareth fruit he 
cleanseth it, that it may bear more fruit.” 
If the analogies of the world were followed 
in the Kingdom of God, one would imagine 
that the fruitful would be developed to the 
full. In a sense it is, but not always in 
the easy way the world thinks. We owe the 
“Pilgrim’s Progress” to Bunyan’s imprison- 
ment, do we not? and “O Love that wilt not 
let me go” to George Matheson’s blindness. 
“T have suffered an inch off my leg” wrote 
the late Dr. Gunsaulus, “but I’d go through 
it all again for the visions I gained in 
suffering of the sympathy and kindness of 
God.” What he saw in suffering prepared 
his soul ta bear the richest fruits of grace 
in a marvelously fruitful ministry. That 
is what the text means and pledges. 


Toronto, Canada. 


The trouble with those folks is they don’t 
pray enough. The carpet in front of their 
mirrors is worn threadbare, while at the 
sides of their beds, where they should kneel 
in prayer, the rug is as good as the day 
they put it down.—Billy Sunday. 
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At Prayer Time 


Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed 
like one of these.—Matt. 6:29. 


Oo 


With all the pomp of his court, and with 
all of his extensive trapping and apparel, 
the most extravagant king in Jewish sacred 
history could not touch the majesty of a 
lily. The rich purple of the sovereign was 
a put-on glory; it was spectacular, but 
artificial. The modest array of the lily 
was a part of its life; it was simple, but 
it was natural. 

Not one suggestion appears here that 
there should be any avoidance of a glorified 
existence. The whole section in which this 
Scripture appears points to highly privi- 
leged states of being. Birds, flowers, men 
—all suggest some useful vital function; 
and to each of these forms of life there was 
some eternal concern, some intimate cre- 
ative interest, that gave dignity to living. 

If there is found any disturbing element 
in his teaching of Jesus, it is the evident 
implication that men easily lose the sense of 
the real qualities of life. Endowed as they 
are with the most penetrating perceptions, 
they allow themselves to be dulled to 
beauty, unimpressed with duty, and un- 
inspired by the realities that are essential- 
ly at the heart of religion. 

The purpose of Jesus was to correct this. 
Men were the children of God; why, then, 
should anyone be allowed to live without 
the stimulating consciousness that, irre- 
spective to social position or to material 
privilege, they were intimately involved in 
an infinite and eternal love! Human exist- 
ence is essentially glorious. Even average 
capacities for thoughtful understanding 
open to anyone wide opportunities to live 
happily and to work intimately with the 
Creator. 

This was a new impulse in religion then. 
It is new enough, and real enough, to stir 
us deeply yet. For we still live in times 
when the commonplace seems thick and 
drab. and when exalted positions or un- 
usual privilege tend toward ‘artificiality. 


oO 


Prisoners: the word brings a picture of 
crime, 

Of manacled wrists and eyes of shame. 

And the prison we think of is built of 
stone, 

Where each one sits in his cell alone. 


Rut-there are prisoners all around, 

Going with soul and body bound, 

Who might as sons of God be free, 

If the Warden Self would turn the key. 
—M.S. Burley, in the Nash Journal. 


Loos 


This drift toward the artificial is evident 
in our religious practice just as it is in 
other phases of our living. It is to be seri- 
ously doubted if we can get as accurate a 
measurement of spirituality as we think 
from church rolls, great conventions, or 
even the number of churches in a commun- 


ity. All of these may mean much; on the 
other hand, they may mean very little. 

How glibly we talk at times of “winning 
souls to Christ” just as if we are rescuing 
men and women from an eternal awfulness 
by some high powered “go-getter’” kind of 
a religion. How high some of our en- 
thusiasms become when we see some modi- 
fied form of “big meeting” sway people into 
the kind of committal the immediate situa- 
tion may require. And these things are so 
generally prevalent in a great many of the 
Christian communions today. 

Certainly we may be glad that men and 
women are responsive to religious appeal. 
We may be glad that some moral effort is 
made to reach them for the higher interests 
related to Christian living. But to many ob- 
servers of these situations there is a pain 
of spirit because we have not yet devised 
many efficient methods of really making 
people aware of their eternal sonship with 
God. It has not been as much of our in- 
terest as it should have been to help men 
and women to feel in their business of 
living that there are attainable virtues in 
daily experience that would go far in mak- 








if 
THE HERITAGE 


No matter what my birth may be, 
No matter where my lot is cast, 
I am the heir in equity 
Of all the precious past. 


The beauty of the living earth, 
The power of the golden sun, 
The Present, whatsoe’er my birth, 

I share with every one. 


And mine the future to bequeath 
Unto the generations new; 

I help to shape it with my breath, 
Mine as I think or do. 


Present and Past my heritage; 
The Future laid in my control; 
No matter what my name or age, 
I am a Master-soul. 
—Abbie Farwell Brown. 
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ing this world conform to the ideals of 
Jesus. 
ee 


It is no surprise that a verse a little 
further on (V. 30) gives us one of the most 
vigorous appeals that Jesus ever made: “O 
men, how little you trust him!” What an 
appeal it must have been—what an appeal 
it is now! ; 

So many today are passionately inter- 
ested that the great historic positions of the 
Church shall be perpetuated that their ap- 
peal is that men and women shall yield 
their lives to help “defend” religion. What 
a lack of trust in religion after all! 

And there are many who still see re- 
ligion a mere matter of the Bible to such 
an extent that only as there are Biblical 
patterns is there any course open for hu- 
man.policies. Their appeal, too, is for “de- 
fense” for some thing that does not need it. 
A lack of faith again, indeed. 

Is there not some way whereby this 
presentation of Jesus can be placed again 
at the spiritual uses of mankind? There 
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are such fine devotions of the human spirit 
that need to be brought out so that in 
natural ways the heart of man can find the 
heart of God. There are so many accessible 
beauties today for our consideration, and 
our meditation, that can be used to open 
our spiritual appreciations; can we not find 
a way for the simple interest of Jesus to 
become effective through these in this mat- 
ter of turning lives to the resources of re- 
ligion? 

There seems to be a growing hope that 
ere long we will re-awake to some of these 
means to bring the life of men into play 
with the work and purposes of the eternal. 
It is evident at times that this simple 
method of approach to the spiritual prob- 
lem will become our approach. The bird 
and the flower, the sea and the mountain, 
the creative abilities of man as they can 
be seen in art and music and vast varieties 
of thought production, are bidding to be the 
new avenues of spiritual experience. Our 
widening and deepening insights into hu- 
man history, our growing knowledge of the 
moral struggles of the races, and our ex- 
tending understanding of the sweep of the 
universe are also promising to bring men 
into closer relationships with God. 

“O men, how little you trust him!” 

o 
I would be kind, O Lord, in thought and 
word and deed; 
Help me that I may see another’s need; 


Dark is the way at times, for all, and rough 
the road; 


May I reach out and help to ‘bear the 
other’s load; 


If only by a smile, a word, a gift of lov- 
ing sympathy, 

= shall my own path brighter, smoother 
e. 


—Selected, 
oO 


Let us try to set our faith into the terms 
which the naturally vital things about us 
suggest. 

No one is too. poor, nor too socially ob- 
secure, not to see the lily’s face and feel a 
wholesome sense of self-respect and spirit- 
ual importance. 

It does not seem that there is anyone too 
badly habit ridden or too heavily wrought 
with misfortune not to be won to the high- 
er self-possessions by associations with 
things of beauty. 

Nor does it seem that there can be a 
mind too cold not to become warmed to the 
infinities by thoughtful attention to the 
very world of things about us. 


oO 


“We bless thee for a world, rich in its 
wooing of life.’ . 

co: 

O Fashioner of the lily, ;live in us: 
Creator of the sparrow, help us to yield 
more to thy guardianship; Observer of the 
blade of grass, use thou these lives of ours. 
In all thy ways there seems to be beauty, 
and law, and peace. In all our ways we 
would acknowledge thee. Amen. 

ERNEST D. GILBERT. 



























































































































































































































































































































































































































































































Woman's W 


Mrs. Emma S. Powers 
General Secretary-Treasurer 





An Oversight 

N a recent publication of “The Christian 

Church Handbook for 1927,” we note 
that one department of the church activ- 
ities has been omitted. We are sorry for 
the omission, but it must have been an 
oversight. 

The department called the ‘“Woman’s 
Board for Foreign Missions” was instigated 
by The American Christian Convention in 
1886. Since that time, both the board and 
the church itself are working under differ- 
ent names—The General Convention of the 
Christian Church and the Woman’s Mis- 
sion Board of the Christian Church. Al- 
though the names are different, the rela- 
tionship is the same, and we shall continue 
our work as a member of the Christian 
Church family. 


Outline Maps, Etc. 
WE still have some maps of Moslem lands 
to be used in connection with the study 
of the book, “Moslem Women,” (price 
twenty-five cents). 

We also have a few outline maps of 
Japan, at the same price. 

The posters for “Moslem Women” are 
thirty-five cents per set. These help to 
interest folks in the work of your mission- 
ary society. 


Junior Membership Cards 
AVE you used the membership cards in 
your Junior missionary organization? 
On the opposite side of the card is printed 
the following: 
MY PURPOSE 


To learn how to be like Jesus; 

To tell others near me about him by the things I do 
and say; 

To win the boys and girls in other lands who do not 
know him by my gifts and prayers; 

To study about these boys and girls and the lands 


in which they live so that I can interest others 

in them. 

These cards are free for postage, and 
they help to enlist the Juniors. Send for 
them. 

Mite Boxes 
E wish to call attention of all our mis- 
sion workers to the increase price of 
mite boxes. The price increased some time 
ago, but we did not tell you about it. 

We have been furnishing the boxes. for 
a long time at much less than the cost of 
making. After consideration, we deem it 
expedient to ask our workers to help the 
Woman’s Board a little more on this item 
of expense. 


The price has been ten cents per dozen, 
and we are now asking you for twenty 
cents per dozen. This amount still does not 
cover the full cost of making the boxes, (to 
say nothing of the postage to send them to 
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$ 90 










































you). So, you see, the board is still giving 
you free, a part of the cost of the mite 


boxes. 


mite boxes in the future, you shall need to 
send twenty cents per dozen. 

We have just gotten a new supply of 
mite boxes and we shall be glad to fill your 


order very soon. 


Thank you for your co-operation. Send 


N addition to the regular work of our Foreign Mission De- 

partment this year which is growing with increasing 
opportunities, we must do certain outstanding things this year 
in order to make our service to the Kingdom what it ought to 
be. Will you read these items carefully and give us your 
help now? We need— 















Some Facts of Interest 


each to give two Porto Rican girls a year of training for Chris- 
tian service. Maria Dolorez Paez and Carmen Perez are ready 
to serve if we will help them. 

to secure some heavy furniture for Miss Stacy in her Japanese 


100 
home in Ishinomaki. 

125 to pay for a heatrola for the Sendai home to keep the Mc- 
Knights warm during the cold winter. 

150 to pay our share in the publishing of La Nueva Democracia, a 
monthly publication for all Latin America which is doing much 
in a Christian way to mold public opinion beyond the Rio 
Grande. 

180 to pay our share in publishing an interdenominational Christian 
paper in Porto Rico which already has the largest weekly circu- 
lation of any paper on the island. 

200 to screen the homes of our national. pastors in Porto Rico in 
order to keep out mosquitoes and insure better health for our 
workers. 

250 each to pay our share in the expenses of the Union Theological 
Seminaries of Japan and Porto Rico where our prospective 
ministers are in training. 

~ 400 ge! —— to help get the Fletchers started to Japan in 
the fall. 

500 as our share in the conduct of a great printing plant in Porto 
Rico which furnishes Christian literature for the whole island. 

1,000 to furnish a chapel for a homeless congregation in Porto Rico. 
1,000 to complete the payment on the Azabu parsonage built last year. 
5,000 


to clinch the purchase of a property next to our Ponce Church 
badly needed for parsonage and extra Sunday-school rooms 
necessary to a growing school and church. 


Sums of one dollar and up to help us carry on the regular work in 


addition to these and other special items named above. 


Will You Assume One of These Great Opportunities? 


Make Your Gift Now 


WILSON P. MINTON, Secretary, 
Foreign Mission Department. 







Home Missions 
Please remember that when you order and 


Church Extension 


A. W. Sparks, Secretary 


WO weeks ago we discussed briefly the 
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orders for the above-mentioned mission 
supplies to Mrs. Emma S. Powers, Room 
515, C. P. A. Bldg., Dayton, Ohio. 


| 


This is the truth that is burning itself into 
the minds and hearts of so many American 
business men: That how much a man owns 
depends on the height and depth and breadth 
of his mind and soul and not on his bank 
account.—Edward Bok. 





situation in upper Dayton View where 
Rev. W. J. Hall is laboring earnestly to 


establish a new church. We often hear 
the criticism that we are putting too much 


‘money into Dayton and neglecting some of 


our other fields. In the past we have put 
very little into cities and we are now suffer- 
ing for it. We invested in points far dis- 
tant from each other like Rifle, Colorado; 
Jireh, Wyoming; Denbigh, North Dakota; 
and a number of other places which have 
gone out of existence largely because they 
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were isolated from other points. We have 
lost a number of city churches because they 
were isolated from other churches with no 
outside fellowship. There was no fellow- 
ship with other members of the Christian 
Church and thus no continuous interest. 

After considerable experimenting and 
study, it is the growing conviction of lead- 
ers throughout America that if the church 
is to do its maximum service it must es- 
tablish city churches contiguous to each 
other and that there should be more than 
one church in any city where there is a 
constant growth expected. Where there are 
a number of churches in the surrounding 
territory one church in a city or town can 
prosper fairly well, but the larger the com- 
munity the more churches there should be. 
We are putting some money in many differ- 
ent points, but no money is more effectively 
used than where we aid in_ building 
churches in territory adjoining other Chris- 
tian territory. 

The city of Brooklyn, N. Y., offers an- 
other fertile field. The Vanderveer Park 
Christian Church has done a splendid serv- 
ice in encouraging and supporting the Hyde 
Park Church. This is a new church built 
in a rapidly growing section where thou- 
sands of people will move during the next 
two years. Large building operations are 
on now. There is a section just south of 
these two churches where nearly thirty 
thousand people live without any church 
in the section. There should be several new 
churches started here. The New Jersey 
Conference has done a splendid service in 
sponsoring new work and is preparing to 
continue an extension program. In the 
Metropolitan area there are fields for at 
least fifteen churches if we had the means 
to help them get started. What a joy it 
would bring to our hearts if we could es- 
tablish several thriving churches in this 
section during this quadrennium. We can 
if we all work together. 


The General Convention 
and 


Stewardship and Promotion 


Warren H. Denison, Secretary 


The Burnett Beneficiary Fund 

JHEN Dr. Burnett retired from the 

Secretaryship of The General Conven- 
tion of the Christian Church after thirty- 
three years of splendid service the Urbana 
Convention directed the General Board, in 
recognition of his fidelity, to arrange a re- 
hiring allowance in such terms and for such 
Period as, seemed wise to it. 

The General Board established the above- 
named fund and directed the Board of Fi- 
nance to direct it. This fund is to provide 
at least one thousand dollars a year. This 
one thousand dollars a year or any part 
of the same is to be available for the use of 
Dr. Burnett during his lifetime. Then be- 
yond the use which he may make of this 
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Won to Christ in a Coal Car 





DURING the recent Kingdom Enlist- 

ment Week campaign at the First 
Christian Church, Winchester, Vir- 
ginia, the pastor, Rev. B. J. Earp, as 
the leader of a team of personal work- 
ers was given the name of a man whose 
name had been turned in as a possible 
convert. When the man was visited he 
was at work in a coal car shoveling 
out coal. The pastor climbed down 
into the car and asked the man to give 


his heart to Christ, which he did, and on the following Sunday morning made his pub- 
lic confession and was received into the church. He is in the above picture. 


When the Church of Jesus Christ comes to the place where she is not satisfied 
simply to hold down pews, waiting for lost men to come to her, but is willing to go 
where men are and there tactfully and lovingly present Christ, then, and not till then, 


will thousands of men be saved. 


They will never darken the doors of our churches 


during an old-time evangelistic campaign, but they can be won by going after them. 


The shepherd did not whine around the door of the sheepfold, or say how sorry he 
was, nor does the Bible say that he even prayed for the lost sheep—he went after it. 


McD. Howsare, Executive Secretary, 
Department of Evangelism and Life Service. 








fund, it is to be carried on for similar par- 
poses in our General Convention. 


Dr. Burnett Heads the List 

HE fund is now opened for personal con- 

tributions and Dr. Burnett heads the list 
with a twenty-five dollar check, ($25.00), 
from his meager income. It was high time 
that such a fund be established by the 
Christian Church not only for Dr. Burnett 
but for other faithful officials like him who 
have given long time service to the church 
and those who may have serious misfortune 
overtake them. Dr. Burnett’s letter to this 
office with his remittance is so beautiful 
that we take the liberty of quoting from it: 


I see by the Handbook, that you are now 
ready to receive contributions to the Bene- 
ficiary Fund, and I am handing you twenty- 
five dollars to be credited to that fund. We 
do not now know who will be benefited by 
this fund, for men are constantly growing 
old, and if they grow old in the service of 
the church, they should not be neglected in 
the tire of old age and the infirmities which 
are inevitable. Many churches are now, 
and many have been for years, providing 
for those whose lives have been given in 
service to the church, and the Christian 
Church should do none the less. Fraternal 
organizations care for their aged members, 
the government does not overlook the faith- 
ful service of those who in time of conflict 
offered their lives and rendered their serv- 
ice, and certainly a religious organization 
should do as well. 

I am not saying this because I am in line 
for bencfits, but because others soon will 
be and it is that those who come after me, 
may come down to the long shadows of 
life’s pathway with the golden beams of the 
setting sun revealing a brotherly sympathy, 
that will make suffering and anxiety 
strangers to their homes and hearts. 


The books are open for this fund. We 
believe many will want to have a worthy 
part in this great work, all too long delayed 
in'our church. The Burnett Beneficiary 


Fund will be sacredly kept intact for his 
use and for those like him in the future 
years who have given long years in our 
official service and may need to draw upon 
it. 

We believe that those who have been 
blessed with material substance and gener- 
ous hearts will gladly contribute large sums 
at their earliest opportunity while our Dr. 
Burnett lives to be a benediction to our 
brotherhood. 


The Early Bird 


T pays to be on time. Better push your 
work than to let your work push you. 
Probably more of our churches close their 
church year June 30 than on any other one 
date. This is well. Some day all our 
churches will close their year at the same 
time. What a grand and glorious feeling 
that will be! , 
If your church does close its year June 


30, June ought to be a great spiritual .-' 


month culminating in your annual every- 
member canvass either on the first, second, 
or third Sunday afternoon. 

When the canvass is in June, then prepa- 
rations for it should begin in the latter 
part of. April anyway. It cannot be done 
well with less than six weeks of prepara- 
tion. > 
The pastor needs two months for the 
preparation of the congregation for the 
canvass. It is a fine time. to.give them in- 
formation, inspiration, stewardship prin- 
ciples; and prayer should undergird it all. 
Few churches realize what work they are 
really doing locally and even less the work 
of the church in the world. In those weeks 
the pastor will lead his people to higher 
heights in the values of the church and of 
their work in it. 

The finance department will prepare the 
budget, plans, organization, supplies, and | 
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details, appoint the canvassers and train 
them. It must always be borne in mind 
that the pastor has the same relation to 
the finance department as he has to any 
other department of the church; that is, 
he is a part of it. This department will be 
making the budget, making it plain to all 
the congregation and having them adopt it; 
selecting the canvassers, pairing them into 
teams and training them very thoroughly; 
making the plans for the day of the can- 
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vass. We hope you will take pride in do- 
ing it right in your church this year. 
There is so much more than merely getting 
money enough subscribed. We have for 
your help free for the asking: 

“Manual of the Annual Every-member 
Canvass.” 

“The Personal Element in Giving.” 

“The Every-member Canvass—Its Edu- 
cational Value.” 

“Financing the Kingdom.” 

“The Local Church Budget.” 


Peter Becomes a Disciple of Jesus 
THE UNIFORM LESSON FOR SUNDAY, APRIL 3, 1927 
Mark 1:14-18; 29-31 


BY REV. W. P. FLETCHER, D. D. 
Adult Division Secretary of the Department of Christian Education 


Golden Text—Come ye after me, and I 
will make you to become fishers of men.— 
Mark 1:17. 


, 
vw 





HOME DAILY READINGS 


Monday, March 28—Peter Becomes a 
Disciple of Jesus. Mark 1:14-20. 
Tuesday, March 29—Andrew Finds 
Peter. John 1335-42. 


Wednesday, March 30—A Fisher of 
Men. Luke 5:1-11. 
Thursday, March 31—The Cost of Dis- 
cipleship. Luke 14:25-35. 
Friday, April 1—The Work of the Dis- 
ciple. Matt. 10:5-15. 
Saturday, April 2—Making the Great 
Decision. Josh. 24:14-25. 


Sunday, April 3—The Gracious Invita- 
tion. Isa. 5521-5. 











WORSHIP SUGGESTIONS 


Superintendent—For, lo, the winter is past; 
the rain (snow) is over and gone; 

School—The flowers appear on the earth; 
the time of the singing of birds has come. 

Hymn—"This Is My Father's World,” page 
68 in “Orders of Worship.” 

Prayer—By one who loves a garden. Thanks 
for the beauty and fragrance of the flow- 
ers, the song of the birds, the babbling of 
the brook, the laugh and play calls of the 
children, and prayer for grace so to live 
that our lives may be songs. 

Model Prayer—By whole school. 

Hymn—"‘For the Beauty of the Earth,” No. 
60 in ““Worship and Song.” 

Secretary—New scholars for last quarter and 
the same quarter a year ago and the aver- 
age attendance of both quarters. 

Superintendent—What the uniform lessons 
are to bring us this quarter. 

Hymn—‘Fairest Lord Jesus,” No. 283 in 
“Worship and Song.” 

Lesson Period. 


Peter 


E are to spend the quarter studying 

this interesting character. To those 
who love biography this should be an in- 
teresting study. To those, too, who are 
very human the study should be helpful. 
He was quick to speak or act, sometimes 
got discouraged, and when in depression in- 
clined to pitch things, but fervent in spirit, 
loyal and courageous in heart. We do not 
wonder that Jesus loved him, and took him 
into the inner secrets of his heart. Sure 


‘ 


he made mistakes. Enthusiastic people al- 
ways do. But he was quick to make 
amends, and was ready fully to pay the 
price of discipleship, and possibly of all the 
twelve he could appreciate most fully the 
universality of the gospel. 


After John... . Jesus 


There are two thoughts here. The work 
of God must and will go on. There will be 
setbacks. There will be times like in the 
World War, when the cause of right and 
the Kingdom of God will seem to recede. 
But it is only for a little, and then the 
work goes on again. Put John in prison, 
and Jesus will come on to do a greater 
work. Scatter the apostles, and they will 
spread the gospel. You are too late, China. 
Even if you wanted to, you could not de- 
stroy Christianity now. After the present 
generation of missionaries are driven out, 
more will be ready to carry on. 

Yes, and it is still true that it is after 
John that Jesus comes. After you, father, 
Jesus comes to your boy. After you, 
preacher, teacher, friend, then Jesus will 
come. He will not go ahead of you to win, 
but if you go he will follow. “There is none 
other name” but the name of Jesus, but he 
has no other way of going to the heart of 
your child, or to the needy of Japan and 
Porto Rico and South Africa, except as you 
introduce him. 


Gospel of God 


Does any other religion have good news 
except the religion of Jesus? Does any 
other God think in terms of good for his 
people? What an expression, “The gospel 
of God!” Well, Mohammed did not bring 
any good news. He taught some truth, but 
there was no love in it nor gladness of song. 
He brought brutality to men, dread to 
women, and misery to little children. 
Buddha brought some truth, too, but there 
is not much that is cheery in glorifying the 
prospect of ceasing to be. But even the Old 
Testament brought a gospel from God, and 
the New is full of it. 

Repent and Believe 

Yes, you will have to “change your 

mind.” Indeed following Jesus for an adult 
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involves an entire change of viewpoint. Je- 
sus told Nicodemus that he would have to 
be born all over again. We get to thinking 
in terms of ourselves—what we want to do, 
what we want to acquire, what we want 
to enjoy. But when we become followers of 
Jesus, we seek to know what he would have 
us do and what will please him. No one 
can go from the one position to the other 
without repentance or a change of mind. 
But we must believe or accept. There is 
no use of our hearing the good news if we 
do not believe that it means us. So we 
must accept the message for ourselves. 
















Simon, Casting a Net 


We were created for work, if we had not 
been, we would not be splendidly endowed 
with bones and sinews. Surely the most 
«uunnatural, abnormal man is the idler. Not 
to be a worker or producer of some kind 
is to be a parasite, and that is what a louse 
is. Jesus called his special followers and 
learners from some form of employ. The 
great mass of his disciples yet belong to the 
toilers, the producers. 












Come Ye After Me 


That is the challenge Jesus gave to Peter, 
and that is the challenge he gives to you. 
It should not be difficult to know what it 
means to be a Christian. There may be 
many doctrines taught that we do not un- 
derstand and that becloud the issue of 
spiritual life, but the plea of Jesus is to 
come after him. Are you willing to accept 
him as your leader and seek to “carry on” 
for him? That is coming after him, and 
that is the way of delight and service and 
worthwhileness and life. 















Fishers of Men 





Jesus came to win men, and while he was 
here there was a wonderful appeal in his 
teaching and life except to the religiously 
prejudiced. But he still “wills that none 
shall perish.” He is still after men, and 
he asks you to win them. But to be suc- 
cessful at it you will have to come very 
closely after him. His way is the best way. 











Straightway 





This is Mark’s characteristic word, and 
it is a great one. So much is lost by dally- 
ing. He is calling you now. Come straight- 
way. There is loss and weakness in delay. 
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Young men, not the apostle alone, but 
the Church with its great enterprises, the 
world with its immeasurable need, and the 
Lord Jesus, with his deathless longing for 
the salvation of men, cry unto you today: 
“We have appealed unto you, because ye 
are strong”—strong in the power of an un- 
quenchable enthusiasm, which can _ recall 
once more the heroic age of the Church, and 
realize in deeds the sublime forecast of the 
prophets, and conquer the sin and darkness 
and sorrow of mankind by the peace-mak- 
ing, light-giving cross of the Son of God— 
Philip S. Moxom. 
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What Is Real Christianity? 


THE CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR TOPIC FOR APRIL 3, 1927 
Jas. 1:19-27; John 13:34, 35 (Consecration Meeting) 


BY REV. A. B. KENDALL, D. D. 
Trustee of the United Society of Christian Endeavor Representing the 
Christian Church 


Program Pointers 


This will make a pleasant change in your meetings 
for two months. The first two Sundays in the month 
let the girls of the society lead the meetings, being 
responsible for the entire program. This does not 
mean that the young men must not take part, but 
that the girls shall make out the program and “put 
it over.” The next two weeks let the boys be in 
charge. The following two Sundays the girls again 
come into power; and the last two weeks of the two 
months the boys will lead. If desired, zest may be 
given to these meetings by appointing two or three 
referees, who will attend all the meetings and 
award some simple prize to the group that arranges 
the best all-around meetings. Or the losing side may 
give a supper and social to the winners.—From C. 
E. World. , 

April in our Denominational Church Calendar is 
Evangelism with an Educational Emphasis Month. 
The Young People’s Division has taken as a motto 
for the month, “In Partnership Through Christian 
Decision.” The aim is ‘A month of special thought 
and effort to win others to decide for Jesus Christ, 
and to choose to go into life partnership ‘with him. 

To make this month count for the most in carry- 
ing out this purpose, each society should have ““At 
least two hours, perhaps Christian Endeavor meet- 
ings given to study of how to win others, or a class 
in ‘Training in School of Jesus.’ Pastor’s class for 
young people who will join the church at Easter 
time.” 

In Service: Win-My-Chum Week; Easter music or 
pageant for the church. Observance of a Life Serv- 
ice Day. To this we might add the following: Plan 
to make Palm Sunday a Decision Day and Easter 
an Ingathering Day. 

Plan for an Easter Sunrise Prayer Meeting. 


Topic Thoughts 
HRISTIANITY Is First of All a Be- 
coming. Jas. 1:18. “Of his own will 

begat he us with the word of truth.” No 
one can live the Christian life until he is 
begotten into the Christian life. We are 
born into the Christian life through faith 
in this Word of God. There is no such 
thing as “trying to be a Christian.” We 
are either Christians by being born into 
the Christian life or we are not Christians. 
We, as Christians, should ever be trying to 
live as a Christian ought to live, after we 
have become Christians through faith in 
the Lord Jesus Christ. 

Real Christianity Is Peaceable. Vs. 
19, 20. “Slow to wrath: for the wrath of 
man worketh not the righteousness of God.” 
There are so many people in the world who 
do not believe this statement, and that is 
the reason why we have quarrels and 
fights, and wars, and rumors of wars. 
Folks get an idea that they can bring about 
righteousness by being mean and ugly and 
disagreeable. You cannot bring about 
the righteousness of God that way. I have 
just been reading a life of Napoleon, and 
he is quoted as saying, “There are only two 
powers in the world: the spirit and the 
sword. In the long run the sword will al- 
ways be conquered by the spirit.” Jesus 
taught that centuries before Napoleon; but 
we do not believe it even yet. 

Real Christianity Is Morally Clean. V. 
21. “Wherefore lay apart all filthiness.” 
That means clean deeds, but it also means 
clean words, and clean, pure motives, and 
the cultivation of clean, pure thoughts. We 
believe there is something radically wrong 


with the professed Christianity that com- 
mits impure acts. There is something just 
as radically wrong with the professed 
Christianity that expresses itself in impure 
words; or that harbors impure thoughts. 

Real Christianity Manifests Itself in 
Christian Living as well as Christian Hecr- 
ing. Vs. 22-26. It is a great thing to be 
sound in the faith; but it amounts to very 
little if we are unsound in practice. Our 
belief is a poor, helpless torso unless we give 
it hands and feet by Christian acts of love, 
mercy, kindness, helpfulness. 

Real Christianity Is Control. V. 26. “If 
any man among you seem to be religious, 
and bridleth not his tongue, but deceiveth 
his own heart, that man’s religion is vain.” 
One of the most difficult tasks in life is. to 
govern and control the tongue. The sharp, 
unkindly word; the cutting retort; the sar- 
castic answer; the bitter wit; how easily 
they slip off the tongue that is uncontrolled 
by the Spirit of Christ. 

Real Christianity Is Living the Love Life 
in All the Relationships of Life. V. 27. 
“Pure religion and undefiled before God 
and the Father is this, To visit the father- 
less and widows in their affliction, and to 
keep himself unspotted from the world.” 

The Bible teaches us that “God is love;” 
real Christianity is God reigning in the 
hearts of men: therefore real Christianity 
is love reigning in the heart and manifest- 
ing itself in every relationship of life. 


To Illustrate 


When the enemies of Christianity blame 
the Christian, the first and the last thing 
they usually do is to point in triumph to 
the contrast between his principles and his 
practice. “How much better,” say they, “is 
his code than his conduct'” It is as a 
hypocrite that they censure him. It is sad 
for him that it should be so; but it iz a 
gloricus compliment to the morality of the 
New Testament.—H. Rogers. 

Christianity, as it works in the heart, is 
mightier than it is when explained and en- 
forced in a thousand volumes. Christian- 
ity in books is like seed in the granary— 
dry, and all but dead. It is not written, 
but living characters, that are to convert 
the infidel. The life of good men, and not 
the ae theologues, is the converting 
power.—Thomas. 

I have no faith in that woman who talks 
of grace and glory abroad, and uses no soap 
at home. Let the buttons be on the shirts, 
let the children’s socks be mended, let 
the roast mutton be done to a turn, let the 
house be as neat as a new pin, and the 
home be as happy as a home can be; and 
then when the cannon balls, and the 
marbles, and the shots, and even the grains 
of sand are all in the box, even then, there 
will be room for those little deeds of love 
and faith, which, in my Master’s name, I 
seek of you who love his appearing. Serve 
God by doing common actions in a heavenly 
spirit, and then, if your daily calling only 
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leaves you cracks and crevices of time, fill 
them up with holy service.—Spurgeon. 

Real Christianity Transforms. Did you 
ever hear a man say: “I was an outcast, 
a wretched inebriate, a disgrace to my race, 
and a nuisance to the world, until I began 
to study mathematics, and learned the 
multiplication table; but since that time I 
have been happy as the day is long. I feel 
like Singing all the time; my soul is full 
of triumph and peace?” Did you ever hear 
a man ascribe his salvation from intemper- 
ance and sin and vice to the multiplication 
table or the science of mathematics or 
geology? But thousands will tell you: “I 
was wretched; I was lost; I broke my poor 
mother’s heart; I was ruined, reckless, 
helpless, hopeless, until I heard the words 
of the Bible!”—From the Presbyterian 
Record. 

For Discussion 


In what ways should a Christian differ from one 
who is not a Christian? 

What relation has belief to real Christianity? 

What would be the attitude of a real Christian to 
other races? 


What should be the attitude of a real Christian to 
other nations? 


What should be the attitude of a Christian to 
those who are not Christians? 

What makes a real Christian? 

Name some of the qualities of character you 
would expect to find in a real Christian? 

What do you consider the supreme evidences of 
Christianity ? 

If all professing Christians were real Christians, 
what difference do you think it would make in the 


Fie Cid ob ie 


AM more and more amazed to see how 

fond people are of carrying unnecessary 
burdens in this life. I do not wonder they 
find it difficult to get along. The burden 
of unnecessary conventionalities! Some 
people have the burden of the tuft-hunter, 
the burden of the men who are always bow- 
ing down before their fellow-men, all the 
unnecessary burdens that Jesus never bore. 
Some people wonder how Jesus could ever 
bear such a load upon his heart and soul, 
but then he did not bear your burdens; he 
would not have borne them for worlds. He 
never loaded himself down as you do with 
the false things in the world, the things 
that don’t matter, that you allow to press 
your souls down and become a burden upon 
your lives. He never bore them, and so 
he was free to bear upon his heart the 
great concerns and interests of the King- 
dom of God. He found room there for your 
care, and for your burden, and bore them 
in infinite compassion and love.—Silvester 
Horne. 

a 


Beautiful, indeed, is the virtue of sin- 


cerity. It is not a gaudy virtue. It does 
not glitter. It has no sparkle in it. But it 
is substantial. It is life-giving. It sustains 
and nourishes the heart. It is a virtue 
within reach of the humblest of us. There 
are some things we cannot be, and many 
things which we cannot do. But this one 
thing is within reach of us all—we may 
pray God unceasingly to keep our heart sin- 
cere.—From “The Character of Jesus,” by 
Charles E. Jefferson. 
o 


“If you will hide God’s Word in your 
heart, some dark day when you are rum- 
maging there you will find it, and the light 
of heavenly comfort will ease your pain.” 
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Our New Neighbors 


BY EDWIN D. SNYDER 


A Story 


down the lane this morning,” ex- 

claimed sister Neil, as she came run- 
ning excitedly to the barn. “I saw Mullet 
down there early this morning with his 
shotgun.” 

“With his shotgun?” I repeated in sur- 
prise. “He must be hunting squirrels. He 
certainly wouldn’t shoot a fellow.” 

“He’s a peculiar man; you can’t trust 
him,” said Nell. “Don’t, by any means, 
risk to take the cows out the lane.” 

“Listen!” said I. “What’s he hammer- 
ing?” 

Together Nell and I ran down the 
meadow to the top of the hill, where we 
could see directly to the edge of the woods. 
Down there we could see our new and ec- 
centric neighbor, Mullet, driving twenty- 
penny spikes into the gate of the lane, nail- 
ing it securely to the posts, so that it could 
not be opened or closed. 

As the shafts of sunshine came through 
the rifts of the trees and seemed to reflect 
from the red head of the hatless man, I 
believed I could see a mixed expression of 
determination and anger upon his round 
face. At first, when I realized what he was 
doing, I could not help but smile at the 
ridiculousness of it all. Then, as we stood 
there, noticing with what energy every 
spike was being driven to its place, I felt, 
and I suppose Nell did, too, serious as she 
looked, as though every lick was a stroke 
of vengeance against our humble family, 
who had not harmed him in the least. 

One of our pasture fields lay a consider- 
able distance from the rest of the farm; it 
did not adjoin it. To take the cows to this 
pasture we had always gone through a 
woods lane of the adjoining farm, now be- 
longing to Mr. Mullet, our new neighbor. 
Mr. Phillips, the former owner, had never 
said a word about using the lane, but, when 
Mr. Mullet came, it was different. The first 
time we had ever heard his voice was the 
evening before, when in a solemn but force- 
ful declaration he had stated that we were 
positively no longer to use the lane, which 
was his own private property. Sister and 
I had told him that our driving the cows 
through the lane did no harm. 

“That’s neither here nor there,” he had 
said in a burst of anger, “This is my prop- 
erty, and I’m the boss of it, to do as I wish; 
so that’s final.” 

As our pasture field lay away from the 
rest of our farm and there was no other 
way to get to it, father declared that, by 
law, Mr. Mullet nor anyone else could hedge 
our field in; that we were entitled to an 
outlet. And father was exactly right. So, 
it came as no little surprise to us when we 
saw him nailing the gate shut. Nell and I 


O: Jim, don’t risk to take the cows 





were filled with indignation, and we vowed 
to each other that we would see the wrong 
made right. At once we went to father 
with our complaint, expecting him to take 
stringent measures in behalf of our rights. 

But father would never let his. emotions 
bias his judgment. To save trouble, he said, 
we would discontinue the use of the back 
pasture for awltile until arrangements 
could be made in some peaceful manner. 
In accordance with this plan, father and I 
paid a visit to Mullet. But Mullet would 
not hear to any proposals father would 
make, even to the offering of money for per- 
mission to use the lane. He said that it was 
his land; he could do whatever he wanted 
to with it. And if he chose that our cows 
were not to go through the lane, he did not 
need to give a reason, if he didn’t wish to, 
and he didn’t wish to; so that was all there 
was to it. 

“T’ve. determined to ’tend to my own 
business exclusively,” Mullet said, as the 
veins in his forehead stood out like small 
ropes, “and let other people mind theirs. I 
trust nobody,” he declared, vehemently. 

PRAYER 

ALONE I climb the hanging crags of prayer, 

Steep beyond steep, cry beyond broken 

cry, 

And esti a sluggard is more slow than I, 
And never a dullard falls more heavily where 
The aim is rising, climbing to bright air, 
To watch with God while Heaven and earth 


go by. 
O bruised and fallible, into his far sky 


I reach. I clutch at him for whom I care. 


Steep beyond steep | climb above my pain 

When the bright answer wavers and grows 
im; 

Cry beyond broken cry, again, again, 

From the rough crags up to the heaven's 
high rim, 

Until his light is shed in me like rain, 

Until I lose the light and rest in him. 

—Marguerite Wilkinson. 
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“That’s a bad philosophy,” father said, 
with a kindly smile. 

“False philosophy, nothing!” he replied, 
with emphasis. “The last time I trusted, I 
lost several thousand dollars right in my 
own home. A man, disguising himself as 
a fruit-tree agent, came to my house one 
rainy day, while my wife was away. Like 
a gentleman I invited him in. While show- 
ing me the photographs of the trees and 
the fruit in his catalogue, he cordially 
handed me a big, fat cigar, which I took. 
Then, taking one himself, he gave me a 
light. After a time I began to feel dizzy; 
then all of a sudden I knew nothing. The 
rascal had doped me. When I awoke, I 
found my private safe looted; several thou- 
sand dollars were gone. I vowed then and 
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there I’d trust no one after that, and I’d 
shift for myself; so that’s my policy.” 

“But we must be friendly neighbors,” 
said father. ‘We’re not all rascals.” 

“How should I know?” asked Mullet, in- 
credulously. 

Father saw that further argument was 
futile. So he decided that we would keep 
our cows at home, and, in spite of the fac: 
that we needed the distant field, we would 
sell it at our first chance. For a long time 
things went along smoothly. We didn’t 
bother Mullet, and he didn’t bother us. 

One night, however, I heard a rapping 
upon my door. 

“Jim,” I heard in a whisper. 
I hear something at the barn!” 

It was Nell. Listening, I heard a series 
of blowing noises. 

“It’s the cows,” I replied. 
something.” 

When cows break into the corn or some 
place where they shouldn’t be, they always 
eat greedily and make distinct blowing 
noises that one never forgets. I was 
thoroughly acquainted with this fact. Just 
then we heard the tinkling of a cowbell. 

“Yes, it’s the cows,” said Nell. 

At once I dressed and ran out to the 
barn. There I found four of Mullet’s 
thoroughbred Jerseys in our chop and grain 
box, eating for dear life. I lost no time in 
driving them out. Mullet’s old “Bess,” I 
knew, was the seat of the trouble. That 
cunning cow had unusual bovine _intelli- 
gence. She could lay down a rail fence 
with her head and horns as neatly as a 
human; she had learned, too, how to un- 
fasten a door with one horn when she could 
get at its hook. As the upper door to the 
feeding room hooked on the outside, she un- 
doubtedly had no trouble in getting it open. 
The upper one open, the lower one would 
come easy. Then the chop and grain box 
would readily give way to the upward lift 
of her nose. 

Using my flashlight, a glance at the box 
told me that the cows had eaten an undue 
quantity, and, as is common with cows that 
eat too much, were in great danger of acute 
indigestion. Mullet must have heard the 
bell. At any rate, he suddenly appeared, 
and, when I told him how much chop and 
grain they had eaten, he quickly drove his 
animals home. By that time father arrived 
on the scene. Father was a veterinary; so. 
when I told him about the affair, he said: 
“I'll get some medicine ready and go over 
to Mullet’s at once. Without help, those 
animals will surely die.” 


“Oh, Jim! 


““They’re into 


I hurried after Mullet, keeping a short 
distance behind. He drove the cows direct- 
ly into the barn. This done, he hurried to 
the house, and, procuring a_ lantern, 
brought it out and hung it on a nail in the 
cow stable where the cows were. Our fears 
were justified, for one of the animals al- 
ready began to moan. Not wishing to in- 
trude just then, I watched from the outside, 
waiting for father. 

Suddenly old “Bess” jumped up and, 
moaning, swung her head about like mad. 
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She hooked in such a menacing manner, in 
her misery, that Mullet had to run to get 
out of her reach. Then like a flash, just as 
Mullet was passing the light, she lashed her 
head viciously, striking the lantern with 
one of her horns, smashing the globe and 
knocking it from its position on the wall. 
As the lantern fell, some of the oil spilled 
over Mullet, and in a second he was a mass 
of flame! ; 

In his frenzy he ran out into the barn- 
yard. This was just the thing he should 
not have done, for the wind was blowing, 
which made his clothes burn all the worse. 
As quickly as I could I ran into the barn 
and, remembering how mother had put out 
the flames of Nell’s clothing once, I grabbed 
a horse blanket from a hanger and ran 
after the burning man. When I reached 
him I threw the thick blanket over him and 
urged him to lie upon the ground. AIl- 
though the flames had almost covered him, 
I succeeded in extinguishing them with the 
heavy blanket. But the man’s body was 
pretty badly burned, I knew. 

Fortunately, then father arrived, and 
just in time, for the flames in the barn were 
spreading -rapidly. Dipping some chop 
sacks in water, father started to fight the 
flames, amid the moanings of the sick cows. 
The fire added to their terror. In a few 
moments I was able to help. Mrs. Mullet 
came, too. Together we fought the flames 
like mad. Several times we were almost 
overpowered and were on the point of giv- 
ing up, but father urged us to keep on. It 
was an uphill battle. We became almost 
exhausted in the strangling smoke, but 
finally we won. 


Father, having taken chargé, now 
ordered us to help him take Mullet to his 
bed, and told his wife to summon a physi- 
cian at once. Then father had me help 
him treat the cows, which were all desper- 
ately sick. As he held their heads, I poured 
linseed oil and the other medicines down 
their throats from a quart bottle. I had 
little hopes for any of them. 

Owing to father’s skill, however, they got 
better; not one of them died. Mullet was 
burned to the extent that he had to remain 
in bed quite a number of days. While he 
was convalescing, father and I visited him 
several times. 

“You folks have done more for me than 
anyone else ever did,” he declared on one 
occasion. “You saved my barn; you saved 
my cows; you save my life.” 






















“We tried only to be neighbors,” said 
father, modestly. 
“T’ve been lying here thinking,” Mullet 


said, “and I’ve concluded I’ve been wrong. 
I believe we can’t always be independent; 
Wwe must depend upon each other. And 
hereafter you can count on me as a neigh- 

r. You use that lane all you want to, to 
drive your cows.” 

Our family was indeed happy that the 
Mullets were neighbors at last. “It was 
Worth all the excitement,” father and 
mother said many times over. 
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“And even old ‘Bes’ should have just a 
little share of the honor, tartar though she 
is,” said Nell. “She brought it all about.” 

Never having thought of it in that light, 
we all gave a hearty laugh to her state- 
ment. 

One morning, shortly afterwards, sister 
Nell and I heard poundings down at 
the gate. We again walked to the top of the 
ascent, where we could see down. At the 
edge of the woods we saw Mullet hammer- 
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ing the spikes out of the gate. Every 
stroke, we rejoiced to know, was one of 
good will. Although we were a consider- 
able distance from him, as the shafts of 
sunshine came down through the rifts of 
the trees and seemed to reflect from the 
sandy hair of the bareheaded man, we could 
see an expression of happiness upon his 
round face. 

And from that time on, Mullet was one 
of our best neighbors.—Religious Telescope. 


Why the Third Gospel Was Written 


BY GLENN McRAE 


HERE was no dearth of books about 

Jesus when Luke wrote the third 

Gospel. Many had already “taken in 
hand to draw up a narrative” (1:1) ccn- 
cerning the marvelous ministry of Jesus. 
What these writings were can only be con- 
jectured. For the most part, they must 
have been fragmentary. Some were mere 
collections of the sayings of Jesus. Some 
were stories concerning his birth and resur- 
rection. One important narrative, which 
present-day scholarship agrees was in exist- 
ence then and known to Luke, was Mark’s 
dramatic gcspel story. And supplementing 
these written materials was a body of oral 
traditions passing by word of mouth. 

Luke did not write merely to add another 
book to this collection. Some higher pur- 
pose drove his pen across the parchment. 
The deep earnestness of his story is not in 
keeping with so shallow a motive. Neither 
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ALWAYS SHINING 


EVER once since the world began 
Has the sun ever once stopped 
shining. 

His face very often we could not see, 

And we grumbled at his inconstancy; 

But the clouds were really to blame, 
not he, 

For behind them he was shining. 

a a 





{ 
And so behind life’s darkest clouds 
God's love is always shining. 

We veil it at times with our faithless 


fears 

And darken cur sight with our foolish 
tears; 

But in time the atmosphere always 
clears, 


For his love is always shining. 


—John Oxenham. 
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did the rewards of present-day authorship 
influence him. He was not seeking pres- 
tige. He was careful to conceal his name, 
or at least he was indifferent as to whether 
it should be attached to his document. He 
did not even take the trouble to say, “TI, 
Luke, write unto you.” He sought nec 
writer’s royalty. No promise of ten cents 
a word lured on his pen. 

Luke’s evident intent was to write an or- 
derly and detailed account of the ministrv of 
Jesus. “. .. It seemed good to me also.” he 
wrote, “having traced the course cf all 


things accurately (or in detail) from the 
first, to write unto thee. . .” (1:3). The 
fragmentary materials then extant must 
have been unsatisfying. No doubt many of 
the stories were garbled and contradictory. 
The collections of Jesus’ sayings lacked the 
dramatic incidents that constitute the Gos- 
pel’s chief appeals. Even Mark’s graphic 
record seemed to omit scme touches Luke 
felt to be essential. The situation might 
well be expected to produce a more detailed 
account. 

It does not follow that Luke ignored or 
belittled Mark’s vivid narrative. Indeed the 
second Gcspel was made the framework of 
the third. Three hundred fifty verses of 
Mark’s account were used by Luke and fif- 
ty-three percent of the actual words of the 
second Gospel retained. But Luke did have 
a body of materials not included in Mark 
and his own inimitable way of saying 
things. To give these added touches and 
put these new materials in written and per- 
manent form were sufficient justification for 
another narrative. And these reasons nc 
doubt had their influence on the mind of 
Luke. 


There was a good reason for the writing 
of an orderly and more detailed record of 
Jesus’ ministry at this particular time. Eye- 
witnesses were rapidly passing. While they 
were alive to tell their stories, incomplete 
and unsatisfactory records would pass un- 
noticed. But now that eyewitnesses were 
few, Christians everywhere would turn 
more and more to the written records and 
the floating traditions. There was need of 
a full and accurate account. This Luke 
undertook to supply. 


Luke claimed no superior ability as a jus- 
tification for his adding another writing to 
the collection cf works about Jesus, he 
might well have done done so. He men- 
tioned no special inspiration. He did not 
claim even to have been an eyewitness. He 
had simply “traced the course of all things 
accurately from the first” (1:3). He had 
sifted the records. He had personally ex- 
amined the eyewitnesses and ministers. He 
could write a detailed and accurate account 
and that he undertook to do. 

But Luke’s motive was religious as well 
as historical. It seemed good to him to 
write unto the “most excellent Theophilus” 
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in order that this “lover of God” might 
know the certainty of the things wherein he 
had been instructed (1:3, 4). The many 
unconnected acccunts then extant must have 
been confusing to a young Christian. But 
not after Luke wrote. His historical judg- 
ment and literary skill produced a depend- 
able and detailed account. This account 
would indeed give a disciple a basis for an 
intelligent faith in the person of Jesus 
Christ. To realize this higher end was no 
doubt the strongest motivating factor in 
Luke’s writing. 

It is not known whether Luke wrote to all 
followers of the Lord or merely to one per- 
son. His gospel narrative was addressed 
to the “most excellent Theophilus.” Wheth- 
er Theophilus was the name of some young 
disciple or a term applied to all Christians, 
scholarship has not yet determined. But 
however that may be, Luke’s account can 
not be confined to any local setting. It be- 
longs to the realm of the universal. Luke 
has written for all time. Countless “lovers 
of God” have read this simple story and 
found in it the basis of an intelligent faith 
in Christ Jesus the Lord. 


Why Is the Ministry Disparaged? 
(Continued from page stax) 

1. We need a new terminology. 

2. We need a new standard of compen- 
sation. 

3. Vigorous personalities are wanting 
in the ministry. 

4. It is not a man’s job punching door- 
bells. 

5. Non-studious ministers have made 
the ministry appear as a lazy man’s job. 

6. Ecclesiastical control. 

7. A minister cannot be honest with his 
opinion. He must preach what the church 
wants. 

8. Trivial tasks which leave no time for 
study. Ministers are the church’s chore- 
boys. 

9. The routine of a mechanistic system. 

10. The church is a self-admiration so- 
ciety. 

Rev. Charles W. Gilkey, D. D., pastor of 
the Hyde Park Baptist Church, Chicago, 
spoke from the viewpoint of a minister. Dr. 
Gilkey said: “There are many men who 
have plenty of religion but do not know 
the language of their time. There is a 
smaller number who do know the language 
of theif time but have nothing important 
to say. The second is more to be deplored 
than the first.” Dr. Gilkey spoke of three 
elements of the ministry we are apt to for- 
get. 

1. The distinctive function of a min- 
ister is to represent religion, not to run 
an organization. 

2. We have ceased to be ministers to in- 
dividuals. 

8. We have forgotten to be parish min- 
isters. ‘“‘We disparage the ministry by our- 
selves getting out of it as soon as we have 
a chance.” 

Two hours were given to student discus- 
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sion of the subject but it would be im- 
possible to formulate a report of the dis- 
cussions. They were severe in their 
criticism; but the attitude of the conference 
was not nearly so negative as this report 
would indicate. It was an attempt to sce 
ourselves as others see us. 


A Lesson on Forgiveness 


NCE in the olden time, and in a far-off 

country, there lived a saintly man who, 
because of his constant charities and his 
kindness to all who were in any kind of 
need, was called John the Almsgiver. He 
was bishop of Alexandria, and was con- 
tinually sought after for his wise counsel 
and his sympathy. 

On one occasion a certain nobleman de- 
sired to speak to him, and when admitted 
into his presence poured out an angry tale 
of one who had grievously offended him. 
“That man,” he cried passionately, “has so 
deeply injured me I can never forgive him 
—no, never!” 

The bishop heard him through in silence, 
after a pause said it was his hour of 
prayer. Would he go with him into the 
chapel? The nobleman complied, and, fol- 
lowing him, they knelt down together. Then 
the bishop began to repeat aloud the Lord’s 
Prayer, his companion saying it after him. 

When he got to the petition, “Forgive us 
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our trespasses as we also forgive those who 
trespass against us,” he paused, and the 
nobleman not heeding, went on with the 
word alone. Finding his voice was alone, 
he, too, stopped, and there was a solemn 
silence. Then the message sent by God's 
grace flashed like lightning through his 
mind. He was calm; his anger was gone: 
and, rising from his knees, he hurried ty 
the man who had offended him, and there, 
on the spot, forgave him freely.—The Dear. 
born Independent. 
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He who prays well today shall sing well 
tomorrow. Sufficient unto the day is the 
evil thereof, and sufficient unto the day is 
the joy thereof. God has made great prom- 
ises to faithfulness, and he has not reserved 
his heaven as the only blessing, the bless- 
ing of an undefined and undefinable future, 
. .. + Whether in the one case or the other, 
whether in singularized days or in totalized 
life, the solemn rule holds good that the 
only way to prepare for the future is to take 
earnest heed to the  present.—Joseph 
Parker. 
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God has not commanded us to succeed, 
but to work. He will require an account of 
our work, and not of our success. Why, 
then, take thought about it before the time? 

—Isaac Edwardson. 
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the pulpit platform. 


selves in this church altar. 


other countries. 


Kingdom, 


abideth by itself alone.” 





The Germ of Life in People’s Church Altar 


T the close of the Sunday morning service on the last day of the Dover 

“Religious Emphasis Campaign,” I was sitting behind the chancel railing 
listening to Dr. Helfenstein receiving a class of thirty-three into the member- 
ship and fellowship of Dover Church. My hand was resting on the corner of 
I felt a small hard substance, and, looking, found nes- 
tling under the corner of the carpet a grain of wheat. 
at it, and stuck it back. And as I did I said, What latent possibilities are 
hid away in that grain of wheat. 
harvest time it would multiply itself many fold. 
and planted again, would have the same result; and in but a few years, 
under proper cultivation, would produce enough seed to cover the earth. But 
if left there hiding under the edge of the carpet, it will retain its life—save 
itself—but will be of no service to the world or humanity. 

Then I said, instead of one there are thirty-three lives now hiding them- 
They each of them have within them the germ 
of life—power divine—if they will betake themselves from this altar and bury 
themselves in the service of humanity for Christ and the church. 
Easter has come, they will have brought another and yet another, year after 
year producing a harvest for the Kingdom; and those whom they bring, each 
never failing to try to win. In a few years, the influence of the already great 
and powerful church at Dover, will have reached throughout this and into 
But if these lives, like the little grain of wheat, leave them- 
selves hidden away in the altar of Dover church, the church will be none the 
richer, and the Kingdom poorer because of their coming. 

I am now appealing to you, those of you who have recently given your 
hearts to Christ and come into the church, to give your lives anew to the real 
service of the church, that your lives may tell wonderfully for him, and the 


Remember “Except a grain of wheat fall into the earth and die, it 










I picked it up, looked 





If taken and put in the soil, by 
All of this wheat, taken 
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L. E. SMITH. 
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The Children 


Sir Cooky Jar 


Sir Cooky Jar is fat and brown and rather 
plain and old, 

And yet the children all declare he has a 
heart of gold! 

And every evening after school they hurry 
out to see 

Their plump brown friend, whose welcome 
is as warm as warm can be! 


“Just help yourselves,” he seems to say. 
“Another, Ted? That’s right! 

There’s nothing like a day at school to 
‘rouse the appetite! 

And cookies mend the worries that those 
tiresome fractions cause; 
Yes, children all like cookies. 

nature’s laws.” 


It is one of 


Sir Cooky Jar is rather old; he’s brown 
and fat and plain, 

And yet the child who meets him once is 
sure to go again 

To visit him! And all insist they’d have 
to travel far 

To find another friend as kind as old Sir 
Cooky Jar. —Exchange, 


Mary Ann’s Party 

ODAY,” said mother to Mary Ann, “is 

your birthday, so we will have a little 
party. I shall order some ice cream and 
make a sponge cake, and Rosie will make 
some lemonade and sandwiches. You may 
run over and ask Johnny and Alice and 
Beth and Delight to come at three o’clock, 
and when it is time for supper we will 
spread it under the apple tree.” 

“Goody, goody, goody!”” sang Mary Ann. 
She stopped hugging her birthday doll, put 
on her hat and skipped down the street. 
It was a lovely day and her own birthday! 


When she came back her mother had 
mixed the cake. It was in the oven and 
smelled delicious. “You were gone a long 
time,” she said to Mary Ann. “Did you 
stop to talk?” 

“Yes, a little,’ Mary Ann replied. She 
looked troubled. Once she opened her 
mouth as if she were going to say some- 
thing, but then she stopped. 

Mother hurried about the kitchen, cutting 
bread for the sandwiches and mixing the 
cream and sugar for the pink frosting. 
Rosie, the kind, plump girl who helped with 
the work, was squeezing lemons and 
oranges in the pantry. The air was full of 
delicious smells. 


Mary Ann sat on a chair in the kitchen 
and looked thoughtful. Once or twice she 
raised her eyes to her mother in a rather 
troubled way. 

“What is the matter?” asked her mother. 
“Don’t you want to have a party?” 

“Oh, yes,” Mary Ann answered quickly. 

“You seemed to be so happy when you 
Went out,” mother said to her. “But when 
you came back your feet just dragged 
across the grass. Don’t you feel well?” 

“Oh, yes, I feel well,” sighed Mary Ann. 

“Then you must help, dear,” mother said. 
“There is a great deal to do. You may fold 
the napkins. Let me see; Alice and 


Johnny and Beth and Delight; that will 
make five.” 

“Mother—” began Mary Ann. 

But mother had gone into the pantry and 
did not hear her. She came back with a 
pile of sliced bread on a plate. “I guess I 
had better make at least twenty sand- 
wiches,” she planned. 

Suddenly Mary Ann burst out crying. 
She covered her face with one of the paper 
napkins and made such a noise that Rosie 
came running in from the pantry to see 
what had happened. Mother put her arms 
round Mary Ann. “Now!” she said. “Tell 
me what the matter is. I knew there was 
something the minute you came in.” 

“Oh, it’s awful,”’ sobbed Mary Ann. “You 
won’t like to hear it.” 

“It is more awful not to know,” said 
mother kindly. “And maybe it is not so 
bad as you think.” 

“T don’t know what you will say to me,” 
wailed Mary Ann. “I don’t know what 
you will think. I’m afraid I shall be pun- 
ished.” 

“Mary Ann,” mother said solemnly, “if 
you have done something wrong, the best 
thing you can possibly do is to tell me 
bravely right away what it is. Come, now. 
One, two, three—” 

“TI asked Johnny and Beth and Alice and 
Delight to my party,” said Mary Ann be- 
tween sobs. “Then—it was such a lovely 
day—and they looked so happy to be asked 
and I felt so glad too—that when I met 
Meg and Peggy and Dicky Burns down on 
the corner I asked them toooooo0! They 
were so deeeeeeelighted, mother, that I went 
over to Mrs. Burns’ and invited Dodo and 
the twins. Then there were a lot of chil- 
dren coming back from the wading beach: 
Fred and Margerie Fisher and Peter and 
Bob and Ruth and Patsy and Esther and 
Mary and Jane and Eliza—and a lot of 
others—I—oh, booooo-hoo-o0000! I’ve for- 
gotten just how many. And I—oh, it’s aw- 
ful!” 

“Go on,” mother told her. “Don’t stop 
to cry. How many other children did you 
meet? Have you told me all of them?” 


“I think so,” wailed Mary Ann, “but I 
don’t remember! Oh, yes; I met old Mrs. 
Perkins’ fat Ititle granddaughers, who 
are visiting her, all three of them, and I 
asked them—Oh, oh, mother! Are you go- 
ing to punish me?” 

Mother laughed. “Not on your birth- 
day,” she said. “Besides I doubt if I have 
time.” 

She and Rosie looked at each other. Rosie 
began to giggle. “There must be at least 
twenty-five coming,” she said. “Well, Mrs. 
Plummer, it’s fortunate I baked yesterday. 
There’s plenty of bread for sandwiches. 
And I'll call up Dorner’s if you want me 
to and order more ice cream. I’ll stir up 
a couple or more sponge cakes. Mary Ann 
will go get us some more lemons, won’t 
you, Mary Ann?” 
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“Oh, yes,” sobbed Mary Ann. “I’ll do 
anything!” 

“Rosie!” said mother, “you are a good 
girl.” 

Then they all set to work in earnest. 

Promptly at three o’clock in the after- 
noon the yard began to fill with children. 
Mother thought she had never seen so 
many at once. It looked like a Sunday- 
school picnic. They played games and 
watched the new brood of chicks till it was 
five o’clock. Then they had the party un- 
der the apple tree, and everything tasted 
perfectly delicious. 

When they went home there was not a 
single child who forgot to tell Mrs. Plum- 
mer that he had a good time—even the 
twins, who were usually rather thought- 
less. 

Then Mary Ann threw her arms round 
her mother’s neck. “You are the best 
mother in all the big wide world,” she said, 
“and I am the worst child. Oh, I will 
never, never, never do such a thing again 
even if I have a hundred birthdays.” And 
she never did.—Miriam Clark Potter, in 
Youth’s Companion. 


Tom’s Lesson 
NCLE Jack had taken Tom for a walk 
in the woods, and as they came through 
the grove Tom idly brought his stick down 
upon a family of ants that were busy 
carrying into their home some crumbs that 
had been left by a picnic party. 

“T am sorry that the woodland newspaper 
will have to report a tragedy,” said Uncle 
Jack, soberly. “They will have to say: 
‘While busy storing provisions in their 
home near Long Pond, the ant family was 
struck by a terrible tornado, and nearly 
every one perished. This was an excellent 
family, and was doing no harm. It was an 
anxious time for the ones who waited 
throughout the night for something to eat; 
but, finding the house overturned, and 
their parents missing, they strayed off into 
the woods and were lost. The cause of the 
tornado is unknown’.” 

“Why, is it like that?” asked Tom, in 
surprise. 

“Certainly. They have been at some 
pains to build that little house; see how 
ingenious they were in fashioning it! Now 
it is laid waste, and they must find a new 
spot. Some of the little ones are dead 
too.” 

Tom looked down ruefully at the havoc 
he had made. “I know what will make them 
happy,” he said: “I will leave this piece of 
nut cake from my lunch box, and they will 
eat that.” 

He laid the cake down carefully, and was 
rewarded by seeing other ants swarm over 
it, and carry bits to another place, where 
he thought they meant to build a new home. 
“IT think they will soon forget,” he said, 
“don’t you?” 

“Probably; but if they forget, I am sure 
you will not,” said Uncle Jack. And Tom 
found that he never did—Youth’s Com- 
panion. 
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Communications 


An Appreciation of Dr. R. M. Morrow 


Dr. Morrow was one of those strong, 
silent, and forceful men who summate in 
their character the finest ingredients of vur 
human hte. His deep conviction cn per- 
sonal, social, moral, and spiritual issues 
was equaled only by his deep consecration 
to the noble causes of our life and of our 
social order. I like to think of him and 
always shall think of him as a man with 
the prophet’s conviction and with the 
priest’s consecration, two sturdy constitu- 
ents these of the highest type of Christian 
manhood. 

Dr. Morrow was devoted to his profes- 
sion and achieved high distinction in it. 
No man can fail to appreciate recognition 
on the part of his peers in his life work. 
For twenty-two years he was treasurer of 
the North Carolina Dental Association, and 
then the Association honored itself in mak- 
ing him its president. He worked hard and 
steadily as a professional man and won 
the approval and appreciation of all who 
knew him because of his devotion to his 
profession. 

The church to him was a sanctuary and 
he loved to attend her services and support 
her enterprises. That his fellow members 
chose him to the high office of deacon in 
the church is testimony of the sincerity and 
earnestness of his Christian profession. 

Closely allied with the church in the 
thought of Dr. Morrow was the place of 


the Christian College, and so years ago he 
became a trustee of Elon College, and a 
devoted trustee he was, giving unstintingly 
of his time, of his counsel, and of his means 
for the growth and expansion of the insti- 
tution over whose destiny his church had 
called him to preside. Particularly since 
January 18, 1923, did Dr. Morrow devote 
himself wholeheartedly to the building of 
the new Elon. He felt that a crisal hour 
had arrived in the history of Christian 
Education in the Christian Church and that 
destiny’s hour had struck for a great for- 
ward movement, and so with unfaltering 
faith he served on the Building Committee 
for the new plant that now graces the Elon 
College campus. His associates on that 
committee are aware of the rare service of 
devotion which he rendered in that cause 
which called for faith, courage, and aspira- 
tion. 


We shall never cease to cherish his mem- 
ory while life shall last. Mingled with 
our sorrow and with our heartache at a 
time like this is the joy that comes from 
having been privileged to associate with so 
splendid a Christian character. And then 
there is this further joy, that our good 
friend, a man who has nobly loved and 
truly served in his day, has entered into 
that spiritual inheritance which awaits all 
those who unselfishly and devotedly serve 
God and brothermen. 

W. A. HARPER. 


From the Field 


NEW ENGLAND 
Rockingham Conference 


Manchester, New Hampshire, March 5— 
Representatives from many of the mission- 
ary societies of the Protestant churches of 
the city were present at the mission prayer 
service yesterday afternoon at the First 
Christian Church, held under the auspices of 
the Woman’s Home and Foreign Missionary 
society of that church. This service was 
held in observation of the World’s Pilgrim- 
age of Prayer, and this day was marked in 
a similar manner in Protestant churches all 
over the world. As far as is known, this is 
the first time that this union service has 
been held in the city. A song service led by 
Rev. Percy Warren Caswell, pastor of the 
church, preceded the address of the after- 
noon by Miss Margaret Winchester, who 
took as her topic “World Outlook on Mis- 
sions.” Rev. Mr. Caswell then gave a solo 
before the roll call of churches was made by 
Mrs. Anna Kelley, secretary of the hostess 
society. A representative from each church 
in answering roll call offered a prayer for 
the work of the missions. Following a roll 
call a hymn was sung and the closing prayer 
was offered by Rev. E. A. Miller, pastor of 
the First Methodist Episcopal church. Bene- 
diction was given by Rev. Mr. Caswell. The 
churches which were represented included: 
Bethel Advent, Christian Missionary Alliance, 
Franklin Street Congregational, First Chris- 
tian, Friends’ chapel, Grace Church Episco- 
pal, Merrimack Street Baptist, South Main 
Street Congregational, St. Paul’s Methodist 
Episcopal, Trinity Methodist Episcopal and 
Westminster Presbyterian. Mrs. May Cas- 
well, president of the First Christian mis- 
sionary society, was chairman of the com- 
mittee arranging the service.—Manchester 
Leader. 


Kittery Point, Maine, March 15—The sew- 
ing bee connected with our Ladies’ Aid held 


an all-day session with Mrs. Benjamin Sea- 
ward last Thursday. Much work was ac- 
complished and a social chat was enjoyed by 
all. — In the evening a social was held at 
the home of Mr. and Mrs. Willard Emery. A 
large company was in attendance. A fine but 
brief literary program was presented, after 
which ice cream and cake were served to 
all. Then a social hour was spent in games 
and conversation, and all went home well 
pleased with the evening’s entertainment. — 
Our pastor has recently disposed of his auto- 
mobile for a more modern one and one of the 
first uses he made of it was to take a party 
of ladies to the hospital in York, Maine, 
where Mrs. Arnold Blaney has been confined 
for surgical treatment. — The pleasant 
weather of last Sunday was enjoyed by all. 
A good sized audience greeted Brother 
Turner who, as usual, had a very interesting 
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THE HERALD CAMPAIGN for 
TEN THOUSAND 
SUBSCRIBERS 


will not be won unless the Pas- 
tors of our Churches unfold the 
HERALD banner—and lead the 
way. Success or failure rests with 
the Pastor. If every Pastor 
would work and pray that our 
GOAL MIGHT BE REACHED, 
it could be done. 


The HERALD messenger is the 
Pastor’s helper, and the Pastor 
must be the HERALD’S helper. 


BROTHER PASTOR, we are de- 
pending upon you. 
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gospel message for them. The Sunday-school 
was largely attended and in the evening a 
fair-sized company was out, and all were 
well pleased with the musical program pre- 
sented by Mr. Albert Sprague of Kittery. 
We have recently quite frequently referred 
to a new piano. This piano was purchased 
November 1, and the initial payment (a good 
one) paid down, and we were given fifteen 
months to pay the balance. It was the 
pleasure of our piano committee to pay the 
last dollar due on it March 1, which we think 
was doing extra well for a country church 
with no vestry for socials, suppers, or enter- 
tainments, don’t you? — The executive com- 
mittee of this conference was in session at 
the Court Street Church last Monday, at 
which time a program for our conference 
session which will be held with the Second 
Christian Church at Kittery, Maine, was out- 
lined and the request of Rev. Edwin L 
Noble, formerly of Newton, New Hampshire, 
that his “name be dropped from the roll of 
Rockingham County Conference” was 
granted. — Our Christian Endeavor meeting 
of Tuesday evening, held at the parsonage, 
was largely attended and very interesting.— 
Amee. 
DELAWARE 

Dover, March 13—The Religious Emphasis 
Campaign conducted in People’s Christian 
Church of Dover, February 20 to March 6, 
accomplished untold good. Dr. L. E. Smith, 
pastor of the Christian Temple of Norfolk, 
Virginia, was the speaker. Dr. Smith’s ser- 
mons were great pronouncements on the 
challenge of Jesus to men and women 
of today. The Kingdom Enlistment fea- 
ture of the campaign was_ conducted 
the second week. The church people 
of the community were greatly edified by 
the scholarly and inspiring messages and 
those who were not professing Christians 
were made to realize in a most forceful man- 
ner the claims of the Christian life. There 
were fifty-three decisions for Christ and ac- 
cessions to the church resulting from the 
Kingdom Enlistment feature of the cam- 
paign, the which was a remarkable victory 
in view of the fact that the Kingdom En- 
listment Campaign has been put on by 
People’s Church each year for the past 
seven years during which time more than 
five hundred new members have been re- 
ceived into People’s Church. A splendid re- 
ception was given the new members at @ 
supper Wednesday night. Dr. Smith is 4 
pastor-evangelist of unusual ability. He 
won his way into the heart of the com- 
munity from the very beginning of the cam- 
paign by reason of his fine spirit, his sin- 
cerity and earnestness, and his scholarly and 
inspiring messages. — The Lyceum Course, 
sponsored by the St. Paul’s Brotherhood of 
the church, was a great success again this 
year, some of the best talent of the day 
appearing on the programs. In addition to 
the Lyceum Course, other noted speakers are 
secured from time to time on _ People’s 
Church program. Dr. Finis S. Idleman, pas- 
tor of Central Church of Christ of New York 
City, delivered a great address at the re- 
cent banquet of the St. Paul’s Brotherhood. 
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Dr. Harry N. Holmes, Field Secretary World 
Alliance for International Friendship 
Through the Churches, delivered a most 
illuminating address at our last week's 
Church Night Program. Major Clarence 
Short, president of Wesley Collegiate Insti- 
tute of Dover, is to give the address at next 
week’s Church Night Program. — A series of 
illustrated Bible studies is to be given by 
the pastor with 2,600 stereopticon slides, por- 
traying the entire Old and New Testaments 
at the mid-week prayer service beginning 
the week after Easter. — Another class of 
new members is to be received into the 
church Easter.—R. C. Helfenstein, Pastor. 


ILLINOIS 

Pierson, March 12—Early in January we 
started our revival, calling as our evangel- 
ist, Rev. H. Vernon Winter, of Haubstadt, 
Indiana. The meeting continued something 
over two weeks. The attendance was only 
fair due to the .very cold weather and the 
unfortunate condition of the roads on ac- 
count of the heavy snow. But we are well 
pleased with the results. We received ten 
into church fellowship. — Our Sunday-school 
is doing better now. Brother Winter gave 
us good scriptural sermons that we have 
not forgotten yet. We consider him a great 
man with a broad experience which makes 
his messages full of life and power. — I 
filled his appointment at Haubstadt, where I 
found a fine group of young people taking 
active part in the services—a fine, loyal, 
working people. — Because of the very close 
vote about getting help, I held my own 
meeting at U. C. Chapel Church. It was a 
very helpful meeting with four additions to 
the church. At both of these meetings we 
had a junior class, giving the boys and girls 
stories and teaching them the books of the 
Bible. There were twenty-five in the junior 
class at U. C. Chapel. They learned the 
books and divisions of the Bible, the Twenty- 
third Psalm, a little drill, and some special 
verses, as well as offered sentence prayers 
each evening. Our Sunday-school out there 
is doing much better. — Last Sunday even- 
ing the young people gathered here at my 
home from the Pierson Church and organ- 
ized for Christian Endeavor. We are plan- 
ning for our mission offering, also a drive 
for Herald subscribers soon. — Rev. E. H. 
Rainey starts his evangelistic campaign at 
Atwood soon. — Rev. T. C. House, of Tuscola, 
is having a great gathering to hear the In- 
dian who is preaching for him. People are 
being turned away because of the great 
crowds which gather. — Brother Carter has 
moved into the southeastern part of Atwood. 
—Paul L. Piersall, Pastor. 


Tuscola, March 15—Lone Star, an Indian 
chief, has been here for a little over a week 
now, and the old town is receiving some of 
the best teaching, I am sure, it has ever 
had. He is not radical, but perfectly sane in 
the presentation of the gospel of Jesus 
Christ. He declares that the white race is 
the most responsible race on the face of the 
globe, but just now the most careless. The 
burden of his messages is that’ the white 
People should not run off and leave God 
cut of their dealings with each other, and 
especially should God be the guiding hand in 
their dealing with other races. Tuscola cer- 
tainly has thrown open her arms wide to re- 
ceive a brother of one of the downtrodden 
The rich and the poor have heard the 
message gladly, and homes of all States have 
welcomed him and his manager to break 
bread. The newspapers have given but little 
Space, but they do not need to, as the church 
will not hold the crowds. The two Sunday 
evenings he has been here hundreds of 
People were turned away. Twenty-five 
People have come into the church, many 
have renewed their covenant and others have 


races. 


placed their letters, some from other de- 
nominations. — We talk about missions and 
missionaries. Here is a chance for any 
church, rich or poor, to demonstrate the mis- 
sionary spirit in truth and deed. You can 
get the services of this American Indian if 
you are not in too big a hurry. — He is 
tired of denominational stuff. The thing he 
longs for is that he can arouse enough real 
white Protestant preachers who can _ be 
trusted to go among his people. He will lead 
the van and his people will listen and prac- 
tically support the work. The fact is that 
the Indian chiefs have rather commissioned 
him to do that for them. They want white 
educated preachers.—Thos. C. House, Pastor. 


Tuscola—We commenced our revival serv- 
ices here February 13 with Mrs. Frank An- 
drews, of Warren, Indiana. assisting as the 
song leader for two weeks. We had a won- 
derful meeting. as the church was again 
united for definite service. The “little foxes” 
which so often destroy the “vineyard” had 
crept in and the spiritual life of the church 
was nil. It was no pray, no faith, no work, 
and no pay. God does not bless until the 
church is willing to be taught and led in the 
way of righteousness. While there are 
some who seem not to know what the 
Master taught concerning prayer as yet. the 
church is moving forward with a _ heroic 
effort. So far fifteen have come into the 
church. For over a week now we have been 
listening to the plea of an Indian Chief for 
the white man to live closer to his God and 
portray the life of the Christ-child more 
completely. He certainly understands the 
white race and their weakness, and especial- 
ly the weakness of the Protestants of ‘“de- 
vouring one another.” He declares unless 
the Protestant churches turn from this sin- 
fulness that in a short time they will be 
no more. His messages are straight to the 
point.—Thos. C. House, Pastor. 


INDIANA 

Cynthiana, March 11—The church at this 
place is making progress. Its members are 
wide-awake students of the church’s pres- 
ent needs. They are studying the constitu- 
tion recently adopted at Tuscola, Illinois, 
with an eye to the present needs of this fleld. 
The different churches are to enter a pre- 
Easter service together.—Thos. C. House. 


OHIO 

March 16—On March 11, in 
connection with the second quarterly busi- 
ness meeting, an ordination service was 
held for Mr. George Becker who had been 
elected as a member of our board of deacons. 
The pastor was assisted in this service by 
Rev. Hiley Baker, pastor of the Lima Chris- 
tian Church. Brother Baker preached a fine 
sermon for the occasion, giving the charge to 
both congregation and candidate. The pas- 
tor acted as ordaining minister, using the 
fine service prepared by Dr. Burnett, and 
was assisted in this service by Mrs. Susan 
Parkison, clerk of the church, Brother Baker 
and Deacons Chas. S. Fryer and Wm. Steiger. 
— Fine reports for the second quarter were 
given by officers and departmental leaders. 
— The church is planning for a two weeks’ 
evangelistic service beginning April 3 and 
continuing until Easter Sunday. The pastor 
hopes to have Rev. Walter Klingler as his 
song leader for this meeting.—John A. A‘- 
bright, Pastor. 


Spencerville, 


South Solon, March 14—On Sunday even- 
ing, February 13, I began a series of meet- 
ings which lasted eleven days. — On Monday, 
February 14, I was joined by Rev. Hugh A. 
Smith, of Versailles, who did the preaching 
in a very masterly and dignified manner, de- 
livering some very excellent sermons which 
were calculated to strengthen and enlarge 
one’s faith and belief in a living and an 
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The Churches that put THE HER- 
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25% of its homes gets a— 
SILVER AWARD 
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50% of its homes gets a— 
GOLD AWARD 


in 


75% of its homes gets a— 
DIAMOND AWARD 


THE CAMPAIGN IS ON NOW, 
Brother Pastor, and runs until 
June. You are the KEY MAN in 
your Church. AS YOU GO, SO 
GOES THE CHURCH. The suc- 
cess in reaching our goal of TEN 
THOUSAND SUBSCRIBERS de- 
pends upon you. 

We are trusting in you. 
We are counting on you. 
We are hoping in you. 

With your hearty co-operation, 
victory will perch on THE HER- 
ALD BANNER. May it proudly 
wave on June 1, over Churches 
where it never waved so proudly 
before. 

S ) 























eternal God, and in his beloved Son, the 
man of Gallilee, who gave himself as a ran- 
som that all men universally might be made 
free and forever happy. It was just four- 
teen years prior that Brother Smith assisted 
me in a meeting while I was pastor at 
Genntown, and I have always found him to 
be very companionable, dependable, true- 
hearted and loyal. The meeting resulted in 
fifteen additions to the church, the majority 
of them being heads of families. — In our 
Comer Class we have a band of live workers 
who recently papered and painted the 
church building, and by August 1, the church 
hopes to be out of debt on our new parson- 
age. — Having been on this field going on 
four years, the church has been blessed with 
a gradual and permanent growth, and I 
think that no pastor has ever had a more 
congenial or loyal people with whom to 
labor.—E. G. Walk, Pastor. 


West Liberty, March 10—A__ splendid 
gathering of men, eighty-two in number, re- 
sponded to the invitations of the Big 
Brothers’ Bible Class of the West Liberty 
Christian Sunday-school to attend their 
Home-coming Night anniversary celebration 
Wednesday evening, March 9. The class was 
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started in 1912 by four young men and was 
chartered a few weeks later with fifteen 
members. They have had a very successful 
history, never having missed a Sunday with- 
out being in session, and through all the 
years have had the same teacher, Elbe V. 
Yoder whose faithful devotion to the work 
has had much to do with the success of the 
class. A number of the old members who 
have moved away were present at the home- 
coming and many others sent letters of en- 
couragement and inspiration which were 
read. These letters came from all over the 
nation, from Boston, Massachusetts, to Re- 
dondo Beach, California. — The West Liberty 
Christian Church was never more active and 
prosperous than at present under the splen- 
did pastoral direction of Rev. Robert E. 
Wearley. He and his beloved family have 
won their way into the hearts of all. Seven- 
ty-five new members have been received by 
him and more are expected to unite soon. 
The Sunday-school has had a record average 
attendance the past year. The Christian 
Endeavor society as usual holds its place as 
one of the strong auxiliaries of the church 
and are contemplating some definite work in 
foreign missions. The church finances are 
now nicely cared for by the budget system 
with only one call for money each year by 


the every-member canvass method. All of 
the benevolent offerings as well as_ the 
running church expenses are very satis- 


factorily taken care of in this way. 

Brother Sparks, our new Home Mission 
Secretary, was with us in two fine services 
last Sunday, filling the pulpit for the pastor 
who was absent in another special meeting. 
Brother Minton has promised to be with us 
soon, and we shall make an effort to secure 
the services of Brother Hermon Eldredge for 
an address in the near future. As a church 
we are very appreciative of our nearness in 
location to our denominational center which 
makes it possible to have the help of these 
great leaders. With the splendid spirit of 
co-operation manifest in all departments of 
the church we are looking forward to great 
things in the Master’s Kingdom.—Milton W. 
Stout. 


Sugar Creek, March 6—An unusual pleas- 
ure came to the Sugar Creek Church, Miami 
Ohio Conference, when Miss Laura Parker, 
Supervisor of Work Among Farm and Can- 
nery Migrants, accompanied the pastor to 
the Sunday-school and morning service on 
March 6, and gave a very definite and inspi- 
rational address on the work which she 
supervises and which the Christian Church, 
through the Woman's Mission Boara, nas 
helped to support from the very beginning 
of the work. — In the afternoon, after a de- 
lightful visit and a sumptuous dinner in a 
home in the community, Miss Parker and 
Mrs. Howsare with several of the Sugar 
Creek congregation went to a neighboring 
rural church, “David’s Reformed,” where the 
congregations of five rural churches united 
in their Annual Day of Prayer for Missions. 
Again Miss Parker gave interesting incidents 
showing what The Council of Women for 
Home Missions is doing for the little chil- 
dren, the women, and the families who work 
in the beets, and beans, and fruits, and thus 
supply our tables with these canned good 
things. — Miss Parker had stopped off at 
Dayton at just this time, in the interest of 
her work, having been farther west and be- 
ing on her way back home to New York. 
She was seeking first-hand information 
about our onion marshes, and she and Mrs. 
Howsare drove to Kenton, Hardin County, to 
investigate. There they met the largest 
onion grower in the United States, a man 
who directs eleven thousand acres of onions 
in Ohio, Indiana, and Michigan. He with 
others will have under cultivation this year 
in our own State four thousand acres. They 
depend largely for their labor upon Ken- 
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tucky families who come from the hills in 
this neighboring State in May anda work all 
members of the family through the summer 
months, returning to Kentucky in the late 
fall. It was not the time of year to see the 
people at work, but the onions are there and 
the broad black marshes. Miss Parker 
contributed greatly to the success of the Day 
of Prayer observance in Dayton, March 4, 
speaking as she did morning and afternoon, 
and then in the evening meeting with the 
Young People’s City Federation, where the 
same program for Day of Prayer was used. 
— Sugar Creek is anticipating another great 
day, March 20, when the people of Riverdale 
Christian Church are going to put into prac- 
tice what they learned in the study of “Our 
Templed = Hills.” Immediately after the 
morning preaching service several machine 
loads of the Riverdale congregation will 
drive to Sugar Creek with their dinner 
boxes and there they will join the rural 
church first in a community dinner and then 
a joint program will be given by the rural 
and the city churches. Sugar Creek 
suffered a great loss recently in the home- 
going of Brother Calvin Williamson. He 
was chorister and both active and faithful 
along all lines of Christian service. Perhaps 
because the church especially needed en- 
couragement at this time, these friends from 
the outside have come in to bring their note 
of hope and cheer.—Correspondent. 
VIRGINIA 

Winchester, March 10—Kingdom_ Enlist- 
ment Week was observed at the First Chris- 
tian Church of Winchester, February 27 to 
Mafch 6. Dr. McDaniel Howsare, Secretary 
of the Department of Evangelism and Life 
Service, was with us and directed the cam- 
paign. It was a real pleasure to have Dr. 
Howsare with us in our home, our church, 
and our city. His coming was an encour- 
agement to our people as well as the pastor, 
in addition to the results of the campaign. 
Kingcom Enlistment Week works. It is 
safe, sane, scientific; and it will pay any 
church to put it on and give it a fair chance. 
D. Howsare is an untiring worker, and hence 
proves himself an inspiration to the teams 
of workers he trains and sends out in the 
name of Christ and the Church. There were 
thirty teams of personal workers who volun- 
teered for service in the campaign. Forty- 
one decisions for Christ were made. Twenty- 
seven united with the church on March 6. 
Due to sickness, some were not present, and 
we are expecting more to join later. — Our 
church program as a whole is moving nice- 
ly. All organizations of the church are 
functioning, and we are praying that God 
may continue his blessings upon us.—B. J. 
Earp, Pastor. 


Rev. James M. Pittman 


EV. JAMES M. PITTMAN, son of Rev. 

Wm. H. and Mary A. Pittman, was born 
in Pennsylvania, April 19, 1850. After leav- 
ing school, he learned the trade of a sta- 
tionary engineer, at which trade he worked 
for a number of years until ill health com- 
pelled him to give it up. For awhile he 
taught school. As his health did not im- 
prove, he sought employment in the open 
air. He was appointed on the police force 
at Trenton, New Jersey, where he served 
with credit for several years. He then went 
to work again at his old trade and was still 
working at it when he felt the call to 
preach. 

His father was pastor of the Old Moun- 
tain Christian Church at Rileyville, Hun- 
terdon County, New Jersey. When forced 
to give up by illness, he sent for his son to 
come and assist him. Mr. Pittman entered 
the ministry in 1892, preaching for about a 
year for his father. After the death of his 
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The Fellowship of Prayer for the 


Pre-Easter Season 


March 24. Imperfect Spiritual Ideas 
Are But Natural. 2 Cor. 5:1-10. 
March 25. We Shall Perfect Our 


Spiritual Faculties in the Future. 
1 Cor. 13. 


March 26. We Should Iive by _ the 
Light We Have. Matt. 25:14-30. 


March 27-April 2—Spiritual Intercourse 


March 27. Prayer Is Subject to Spirit- 
ual Laws. Luke 18:1-14. 
March 28. We Should Pray in Private. 
Luke 11:1-13. 

March 29. We Should Pray With 
Others. John 17. 
March 30. We Should Pray in Public. 
Psalm 116:1-14. 

March 31. “Friendship With God In- 


volves Mutual Interests.” 
Matt. 6:19-34. 


April 1. “Friendship With God In- 
volves Mutual Self-revelation and 
Answering Trust.” Hos. 14. 


April 2 “Friendship With God In- 
volves Mutual Self-surrender.” 
2 Cor. 6. 


April 3-9—The Spiritual Struggle 


April 3. High Attainment Involves 
Struggle. Rom, 7:14-25. 
April 4. -Struggle Is Necessary to 
Life. Rom. 8:1-18. 
April 5. At Heart the Struggle Is 
Spiritual. Luke 14:25-55. 
April 6. There Are Evil Forces 
About Us. Eph. 6:10-20. 
April 7. There Are Allies of the 
Good. Eph. 3. 

April 8. Desire Is Fundamental. 
Psalm 40. 

April 9. Choice Is Essential. 

Psalm 51. 
April 10-17—The Triumphant Spirit 
April 10. Love Imecarnate Resists 
Temptation. Matt. 4:1-11. 
April 11. Lowe Detects Subtle Sins. 
Matt. 16:21-28. 
April 12. Love Rises Above Treach- 


John 13:1-15. 
Finds Peace in_ the 


ery. 
April 13. Love 
Luke 22:35-46. 


Midst of Anguish. 


April 14. Love Triumphs Over Hatred. 
John 18:19-19:7,. 
April 15. Lowe Conquers Agony. 


Luke 23:26-49. 


April 16. Love Reconciles God and 
an. 2 Cor. 5. 
Easter Day. Love Victorious Over 
Death. John 20. 
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father, he accepted a call from the Fair- 
view Christian Church and preached there 
for nine years. He then went to Finesville, 
New Jersey, where he preached for five 
years. His next charge was at Medusa, 
New York. He was then at Tullytown, 
Pennsylvania, for a short time until he went 
west as a missicnary for the Mission Board 
and was located at Lake City, Iowa, for two 
years. From there he went to Gresham, 
Nebraska, for three years. From there to 
Marietta, Illinois, for several years, and 
then to Rockport, Missouri. Coming east 
again, he accepted a call from the church 
at Cobbleskill, New York, where he 
preached for several years. He then went 
to Emerson, New York, preaching there for 
ten years. After his retirement from the 
active ministry, he preached for about 4 
year in a sehoolhouse near Conquest, New 
York. 

He continued to live in New York State 
until October, 1926, when he moved to 
Philadelphia. He was a member of the Free 
and Accepted Masons and an Odd Fellow. 
On January 29, he was taken sick and a 
physician was called in to attend him. He 
continued to grow worse until Tuesday eve 
ning, February 8, when he died. He is sur- 
vived by his wife, Mrs. Jennie C. Pittman. 

Funeral services were held at his home 
Friday afternoon, February 11, 1927, the 
services at both the house and grave being 
conducted by Rev. W. L. Gennett, of Bridge 
boro, New Jersey. Interment was made in 
the Fairview Christian Cemetery. 
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The Day of Rest 


BY MRS. NESTER NOEL 


Vincent as she bustled about her kitch- 

en while her husband sat placidly smok- 
ing his pipe. “You may call it so,” she went 
on, “but as for me, I know it is the day‘I 
work the most.” 

“QO come mother,” replied John Vincent. 
“You know you need not do so unless you 
choose.” 

Just then, Jimmy called down over the 
banisters: “Mother, I can’t find my tie any- 
where.” 

At the same time Martha called out from 
the bathroom: “Mother, you didn’t give me 
a clean towel.” 

“If those children don’t drive me crazy, 
I’m sure I don’t know who will,” said Mrs. 
Vincent, wiping her flour-covered hands on 
her check apron. “John, you just look to 
the baby if she wakes while I’m upstairs.” 

It did not take long to give Martha a 
towel, but it took quite a time to find Jimmy 
the exact tie he wanted, for though Jimmy 
was only eleven he was quite fussy in the 
matter of ties. 

“Be sure you turn the tap off, Martha,” 
exhorted Mrs. Vincent as she went down- 
‘stairs to the now crying baby. 

“Why does this child always howl all 
Sundays?” asked the husband. “Can’t you 
quiet her?” 

“She doesn’t howl,” exclaimed Selina. 
“Anyway, hold her another minute. I’ve 
got to look at those pies. O my,” as she 
opened the oven door, “they’re nearly burnt. 
I only just got down in time. Why didn’t 
you take them out, John? Haven’t you got 
a nose?” 

“You told me to lock after the baby,” ob- 
served the husband. “You said nothing about. 
pies.” 

“O well,” said Selina resignedly. “They’re 
all right. Give me the baby. She’s hungry. 
That’s what’s the matter with her. I never 
have time to feed her as early as usual on 
Sundays.” 


G Vincent a Day of Rest!” cried Mrs. 


For a few minutes peace reigned supreme 

and John ventured a remark. “Why don’t 
you bake your pies on Saturdays?” 
“Just like a man,” flared up his wife. “As 
if ’'d done nothing all Saturday! Didn’t 
I tidy every blessed room in the house, to 
have the place look nice for Sunday? 
Didn’t I clean the windows and wash down 
the steps outside? Didn’t I do the shopping 
and pay the week’s bills? Isn’t there a cake 
in the cupboard? Do you think that made 
itself?” 

John whistled. It was beyond him, this 
Problem of woman’s work on a Sunday! 
“I think I'l] go for a stroll,” he announced. 

“You may,” snapped Selina, “for all the 
Use you are. A man about the place only 
delays the work, besides I’ve got to sweep up 
the kitchen before I put in the roast.” 

John waited to hear no more. He took his 
departure as quickly as he could. He did 


not grumble. He was a good-natured man. 
He’d return for dinner. Selina was gener- 
ally quieted down after the triumph of serv- 
ing her family the “best meal in the neigh- 
borhood.” As he walked slowly towards 
the park, he met Mrs. Watson with her hus- 
band and children. “Coming with us to 
church,” called Mrs. Watson. 

“Not this time,” answered Mr. Vincent. 
“Maybe you'll see me tonight, if my wife is 
not too tired. The children represent the 
family.” The Watsons walked on. “Yes,” 
thought Jchn. “The children always do 
represent the family, still I’d like to take 
my turn, now and then, if Selina weren’t 
so busy.” He sighed. He could remember 
the time when his wife and he had really 
rested every Sabbath day and walked, arm 
in arm, quietly to church. Meanwhile, as 
John sat musing on a bench in the park, his 
wife bustled the children off to church, tidied 
the bedrooms, rocked the baby, put the roast 
in the oven, peeled the potatoes, and put on 
the vegetables. “I’m all done up,” she said 
out loud to herself as she sat down for a 
few minutes. “I guess I’ll have a cup of 
tea or I’ll never be able to finish the day’s 
work.” 

“Work!” cried a friendly voice from the 
doorway. “Did I hear you talk of work, on 
the blessed Sabbath?” 

“Oh, it’s you, is it?” cried Mrs. Vincent. 
“Come right in. I see you’ve been to church, 
Mrs. Anderson. You look that fine, I’m a 
bit ashamed of myself. There, take off your 
coat and hat and sit down. I was just going 
to have a cup of tea. Sure I know it’s the 
Sabbath day, and this is the first minute 
I’ve had to rest before the children return 
from church.” 

Mrs. Anderson glanced around. By this 
time the kitchen was spotlessly clean and all 
signs of the morning’s rush cleared away. 


“I often wonder how you manage,” asked 
Selina. “You get to church every Sunday; 
don’t you?” 

“Yes, I do,” replied the visitor. “The 
children help a great deal or I’d never man- 
age it. Where’s your husband?” 


Mrs. Vincent laughed as she sipped her 
refreshing tea and told Mrs. Anderson how 
John said he was chased from his own home 
every Sunday morning! 

At that moment he returned and greeted 
his visitor. “Well,” he said, “you two lcok 
pretty comfortable. I guess the Sabbath 
commotion is over for a week!” 

“If Mrs. Anderson will excuse me, I’ll go 
and change my dress,” said Selina. “You'll 
stay for dinner, won’t you?” she asked her 
visitor. 

“Thank you kindly,” said Mrs. Anderson. 
“The children have gone off for the day. I 
was feeling a bit lonely.” 

There was no more lonely feeling for Mrs. 
Anderson the rest of the morning. The chil- 
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Children are an heritage of the Lorn 
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And thou shalt teach them diligently. 
—Deut. 6:7. 
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dren returned from church and Martha 
bustled about setting the table, Jimmy 
lounged in a corner with a boy’s paper, and 
Mr. Vincent, between quieting the baby, 
basting the meat, and straining the potatoes 
was kept busy until his wife descended the 
stairs in all her finery. Of course she took 
matters in hand after she entered the kitch- 
en! First, putting on a huge apron, she 
made the coffee, then dishing the vegetables, 
she invited all to sit down. 

It was a dinner fit for a great feast day, 
and Selina was in her element as she felt 
how her visitor appreciated the meal. The 
meat was done to a turn, the potatoes had 
just enough salt and not too much, the cau- 
liflower, with its perfect white sauce, was 
tender as could be. Then came the fruit ples 
with their accompaniment of cup custard. 

“We'll have the chccolate cake for tea,” 
said Mrs. Vincent. She wanted every one 
to know there was a chocolate cake! 

When dinner was over and the children 
sent to wash up, Mrs. Vincent fed the baby 
and put her to sleep. “Now for a real rest,” 
she sighed contentedly from the depths of 
an armchair. “I hope you enjoyed your 
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dinner? Was it all right, Mrs. Anderson?” 
she smiled. 

“It was the best meal I ever tasted, Mrs. 
Vincent,” answered her visitor. “And if 
you’ll excuse me _ saying sc, it was all 
wrong.” 

Mr. Vincent looked horrified. Selina sat 
up stiffly in her chair. “What was the mat- 
ter with it,” she asked. “Didn’t I serve up 
the right sauces?” 

Mrs. Anderson could not forbear a smile. 
“My dear,” she said, “your sauces were ex- 
cellent and in good taste. You understand 
how to serve a most perfect dinner, but, if 
you'll excuse an old woman, and I am years 
older than ycu, my dear, it was all wrong 
to serve up such a dinner on Sunday!” 

Selina breathed a sigh of relief. Her 
meal, at least, had been perfect and no one 
could complain of her hospitality. 

“When did you cook this dinner, if I may 
ask,” put in her visitor, gently. 

“This morning, of course,” answered Mrs. 
Vincent. “I always cook on Sunday mcrn- 
ings while you are in church.” 

“That’s why I never see you and John 
there any more, I suppose,” said Mrs. An- 
derson. “Ah, well! A man needs a thor- 
ough good meal once a week!” 

“So he does,” agreed Mrs. Vincent. “) 
do my duty by him all right, in that way.” 
She smiled complacently. 

“You feed his body all right, my dear,” 
said the visitor. “But starve both his soul, 
and yours.” 

“What would you have me do?” asked 
Selina. “I can’t be everywhere.” 

Mrs. Anderson shook her head. “It’s all 
wrong,” she said. “I wish I could help 
you.” 

““How do you do?” asked Mrs. Vincent, 
beginning to feel uncomfortable. 

“I cook most cf the meal the day before. 
The children do their share. They peel the 
potatoes and tidy the bedrooms before 
church. Then I never baste my roast. I 
put it in a steamer, leave a slow, coal fire 
and find it ready on my return. Sometimes 
we have a cold dinner on Sundays.” 

“I do not think my family would like 
that,” said Mrs. Vincent. 

“Oh, yes they would, provided they had a 
good hot dinner some other day. Ham, cold 
roast beef or chicken make a delicious Sun- 
day first course, if you add a good salad. 
This takes little time to prepare. Fruit, 
the most healthy thing you can possibly give, 
is healthier if given raw. No one can ccom- 
plain of ripe, red apples, juicy grapes or 
oranges, to say nothing of raisins and nuts. 
Try this one Sunday, my dear,” said Mrs. 
Anderson, leaning over towards Mrs. Vin- 
cent. “Believe me, even your husband 
would enjoy such a meal better, if he gained 
the pleasure of taking you to church. Ask 
him.” 

Mrs. Vincent looked over to John. No need 
to ask him. She read the answer in his 
eager face. 

“We'll try it once and see how it works,” 
she said. 


THE HERALD OF GOSPEL LIBERTY 


It worked splendidly. With the children’s 
co-operation, many of Sunday’s tasks are 
done on a Saturday. Martha takes alternate 
Sundays to look after the baby. The din- 
ners, whether hot or cold, are still delicicus, 
and chaos no longer reigns supreme in the 
Vincents’ house on Sunday. 

“It’s like the olden days when we were 
sweethearts,” said Mr. Vincent as he walked, 
arm in arm, with his wife to church. 

Mrs. Anderson overheard him as _ she 
passed. 

“That’s what you are still,” she assured 
him with a smile. “See how well your wife 
looks, since she has learned to rest one day 
cf seven.” 

John looked at his wife. “She looks no 
older than on the day I married her,” he 
replied, and Selina answered him with a 
blush. 

Then she turned to Mrs. Anderson and 
said: “Come to dinner today, after church. 
It’s only a cold dinner since it’s the day of 








JUST AROUND THE CORNER 
QVHEN you're feeling kind of “bluish” 


And life doesn’t seem just right— 
When the sunshine seems to darken 
And the day to turn to night— 
Don’t give up and start to worry 
If your ship begins to list, 
Maybe just around the corner 
Is the joy you've always missed. 


Life's a curious proposition, 
It is full of grief and pain; 

And at times we get to thinking 
That we just can’t smile again. 
But take courage, brother, hearten, 
Tho’ the blues may still persist; 

Maybe just around the corner 
Is the good you've always missed. 
Then throw back your shoulders, 
square ‘em, 

March along with head erect; 
Laugh when trouble comes to mock 
you, 
And_ your 

wrecked. 
There is One whose love is mighty— 
Every thought of doubt resist— 
He is waiting ‘round the corner 


plans seem all but 























With the things you've always 
missed. 
—A. Lincoln Fisher. 
~ y 
rest, but I think you'll enjcy it all the 
same.” 


“Thank you kindly, I’ll come,” said the 
old lady. “Your dinners, whether hot or 
cold, always do you credit. They’re still the 
best in the neighborhood, my dear.”—The 
Leader. 


Common Days 


NE of the chief dangers of life is trust- 

ing occasions. We think that con- 
spicuous events, striking experiences, ex- 
alted moments have most to do with our 
character and capacity. 

We are wrong. Common days, monoto- 
nous hours, wearisome paths, plain old tools, 
and everyday clothes tell the real story. 
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$25.00 to $150.00 
FOR YOUR CHURCH OR SOCIETY 
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Sell our DeLuxe Easter Box Edition of 
12Steel Engraved Cards with lined en- 
ve and a handsome ribbon tied 


a 
folder. Appropriate Easter verses. 
Cost 50c sells for $1.00 SEND FOR 
SAMPLE BOX. 60c stamps, check or 
money order. 


GILLMORE BROS., Pub. Reading, Pa, 
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Good habits are not made on birthdays nor 
Christian character at the new year. 

The vision may dawn, the dream may 
waken, the heart may leap with a new in- 
spiration on some mountain-top; but the 
test, the triumph, is at the foot of the 
mountain, on the level plain. 

The workshop of character is everyday 
life. The uneventful and commonplace 
hour is where the battle is won or lost. 

Thank God for a new truth, a beautiful 
idea, a glowing experience; but remember 
that unless we bring it down to the ground 
sand teach it to walk with feet, work with 
hands, and stand the strain of daily life, 
we have worse than lost it; we have been 
hurt by it. 

A new light in our hearts makes an oc- 
casion; but an occasion is an opportunity, 
not for building a tabernacle and feeling 
thankful and looking back to a blessed 
memory, but for shedding the new light 
on the old path, and doing odd duties with 
new inspiration. 

The uncommon life is the child of the 
common day, lived in an uncommon way.— 
Dr. Maltie D. Babcock. 


Counting God Their Partner 


It wasn’t Father’s fault,” said Horace to 

Sam. “He did as well as anybody could 
have done, or a little better. We owe near- 
ly five hundred dollars all together.” 

“Well, it’s ‘up to us,” cheerfully re- 
sponded Sam. 

Horace was eighteen and Sam sixteen, 
and they were the only support of the fam- 
ily of six. 

“T get paid every two weeks at the in- 
surance office, and you every week at the 
young people’s society,” rather doubtfully. 

“Well, suppose we keep sixty percent for 
living, pay twenty-five percent on debts, 
save ten percent for church and good 
works, and five percent reserve,” suggested 
Horace. This was agreed upon. 

They cleared up their bills, and for more 
than twenty-one years have continued to 
count God their partner. 

“It is easy to pay ten cents out of 4 
dollar,” says Horace, “but a hundred dol- 
lars out of a thousand is more difficult, 
but it makes for a spirit of courage, hero 
ism, and positive convictions. Anyway. it’s 
better to begin as young as _ possible— 
Selected. 

oO 

“One. who regards thoroughness 4 
normal, and to be expected, sheds it broad- 
cast, and his very presence strengthens and 
uplifts.” 
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